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UDANIAVARGA 

Chapter IV 
AFRAMADAVARGA - Heedfulness 



I. Heedfulness Is the place of immortality, heedlessness is the 
place of death. The heedful do not die, the heedless are ever 
dead , 

7. Knowing this to be the nature of heedfulness, the wise man 

should ever delight In heedfulness within the domain pertaining 
to the noble ones, 

3. Heedful, faithful, ever firm In their resolve, such wise men 
reach Nirvana, the perpetual good which nothing can surpass. 

h. when the wise man dispels heedlessness with heedfulness, on 

high on the sta^e of wisdom, he casts his eyes on the sorrowing 

crowd, the foolish, he the thinker, just as from a mountain 

height one looks down on those on the plain, 

■> . Through endeavour, through heedfulness, through chastity, through 
self-mastery, the sensible man creates an island where the 
waves cannot overwhelm him. 

6 , Whoever practises endeavour, mindfulness, upright thought, 
considered action, chastity, living within the Doctrine, the 
heedful one such as this ever increases in glory. 

7. He who is not heedless in mindfulness, who continuously prac- 
tises the observances of the munis, has no sorrows; he is the 
protector, the peaceful one, the mindful man. 

S. Do not practise inferior doctrines; do not dwell in heedless- 
ness; do not condone false views; do not incur an increase 
[of wrong] in the world. 

9. He who is wholly possessed of the right view of the world 
never enters a bad destiny, even in thousands of births, 

10. It is heedlessness that is followed by the foolish, the dull- 
witted; but heedfulness Is guarded by the wise as a merchant 
his treasure. 

II. It is heedlessness that is followed by the foolish, the dull- 
witted; but the heedful, always meditative, attain the des- 
truction of the Impurities. 
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12. Do not he attached to heedlessness, nor to the companionship 
of desire or pleasure; the heedful, always meditative, attain 

. . .happi ne ss . 

13. Never can it be the time for heedlessness, as long as the 
destruction of the impurities has not been attained; the 
heedless one is pursued by Kara, Just as a fawn's mother 
pursues the lion. 

14. There are four results the heedless one ensures for himself 
by courting another man's wife: he acquires demerit; he does 
not lie down at ease; thirdly, censure; fourthly, hell, 

15. Taking into consideration the demerit acquired, the bad destiny, 
and the meagre enjoyment of a tearful man with fearful women, 

as well as the king's punishment, avoid another's wife! 

16. In the event, do what you know to be good for yourself. M" 
charioteer's ideas! Let the wise man not be slack in his 
striving ! 

17. Just as the charioteer who has left the even road, the great 
highway, once he has reached an uneven road, weeps mightily 
over his broken axle. 

18. So, by leaving the Doctrine and following impiety, the foolish 
one falls into the jaws of death and walls like the man with 

the broken ax le . 

19. What should be done is unheeded; what should not be done In 
is still done. Among the arrogant, the heedless, the Impurl 
ties increase; for them the impurities increase; I hey hi # 

far from the destruction of the impurities. 

20. Those who set themselves always to meditate viRiirnualy on 
the body, they do not do what should not be dont ; th«y ara 
continuously acting rightly; they are mindful and fully aware; 

their impurities will disappear. 

21. One is not a bearer of the Doctrine just because one talks 
a great deal; however, if one has heard but a little and is 
truly in contact with the Doctrine within one 'a body, one 
is really a bearer of the Doctrine as long as one la not 
heedless concerning the Doctrine. 

22. Well may he speak profusely, in coherent terms; if he does 
not apply them the heedless man, like a herdsman counting 
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another's cows, has no part in the benefit derived from the 
monastic lif e . 

Well may one speak but little, in coherent terms; If one prac- 
tises the Inner doctrine of the Dharma, by abandoning craving, 
hatred and delusion, one has a part in the benefit derived 
from the monastic life. 

Heedfulness is praised; heedlessness is always censured. It 
is through heedfulness that Maghavan [ Sakra J attained the 
foremost stage of the gods. 



The wise always praise heedfulness in transactions; the wise 
man who Is heedful grasps and surpasses the two things. 

26. One of the things pertains to the present world; the other 
pertains to the world to come; it is because he has an intuit- 
ion of things that the thinker is called a sage. 

27. The monk who delights In heedfulness, who sees the perils 
of heedlessness, extracts himself from difficulty, as does 
an elephant stuck in mud. 

28 . The monk who delights in heedfulness, who sees the perils 
of heedlessness, shakes off the bad Doctrine as the wind 
does leaves . 

29. The monk, who delights In heedfulness, who sees the perils of 
heedlessness, moves like a fire consuming every attachment, 
whether subtle or gross. 

30. The monk who delights in heedfulness, who sees the perils 
of heedlessness, gradually attains to the elimination of all 
attachments , 

31. The monk who delights In heedfulness, who sees the perils 
of heedlessness, enters the tranquil place, wherein lies the 
stilling of the formations, happiness. 

32. The monk who delights in heedfulness, who sees the perils 
of heedlessness, is no longer exposed to failure; he Is very 
close to Nirvana . 

33-34, Straighten up! Exert yourself! Train yourself firmly in 
stillness! A lack of awareness , heedlessness, lack of 
endeavour, lack of chastity, sleepiness, sloth, non-app- 
lication: such are the Impediments to training. Recognise 
each of them. Do not be lacking in mindfulness! 
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35. Use your endeavour! No heedlessness! Practise the Doctrine 
of good practice! Whoever practises the Doctrine dwells happily 
in this world and the other. 

36. Delight in heedfulness, monks! Be of good conduct, monks! 
With your thoughts well recollected, watch your minds! 

37. Begin now! Come out! Harness yourself to the Doctrine of the 
Buddha! Rout the army of death as an elephant lays waste 
to a hut made of branches! 

3B . Whoever is free from heedlessness in this Discipline and 

Doctrine, by rejecting the round of rebirths will reach the 
end of suffering . 

(Translated by Sara Boln Webb from the French of Sylvain Levi as it appeared 
in the Journal Asiatique, Sept.- Oct. 1912, and published with the kind per- 
mission of the editors.) 
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NIBBffNft AN3 ABHIDHAMMft 
L .S. Cousins 

The nature of nibbana in the teaching of the Buddha was already 
a subject ot discussion in ancient times. More recently it has 
been much debated both In modern Western scholarship and also 
in more traditional Buddhist circles. One Issue which has recent- 
ly been a fuc us for discussion is the ontological status of nibbana. 
I s si some kind tif metaphysical absolute? Or is it better seen 
;l >-. the more i:ys!,;i1 i^ii of suffering cm even as a total ending of 
i:>: . s i enre '.' 

I ii_ I hv II i ka^as 

A del i n \ t i yl 1 c'ltistvt'i l. u this quest, iun cannot easily be found on 
the tia r T ; £ oi the 'j **.riy.* ma L er i a J . Some passages would seem to sug- 
p.esl that nib ban a refers initially to the destruction of defile- 
men! a at the ai lain merit of enlightenment but ultimately more part- 
icularly t <i the consequent extinction of the aggregates making 
up r.he mind and body complex at the time of death. Other passages 
can be used in support of the belief that nibbana is some kind 
of absolute reality. Nevertheless it 's evident that most relevant 
contexts in the Sut. ta-pitaka are so worded as to avoid any commit- 
ment on this issue. This is clearly intentional. 

Such a manner of proceeding has many parallels in early Budd- 
hist thought. The most well-known example is probably the ten 
unanswered questions of Ma lurikyaput ta , but some other questions 
are treated in the same way in the stittas... The accompanying pass- 
ages make it quite clear that the main reason for not answering 
these kinds of question is because they 'are not connected with 
the spirit, not. connected with the letter, not belonging to begin- 
ning the holy life, (they) conduce neither to turning away, nor 
to passionlessness, nor to cessation nor to peace nor to higher 
knowledge nor to full awakening nor to nibbana'. This of course 
is illustrated with the parable of the arrow which strongly suggests 
that answering such questions would only give rise to endless 
further questions. The attempt to answer them would take up too 
much time and distract from the urgent need to follow the path 
towards the goal. 

Some scholars, notably K.N, Jayat illeke, have suggested that 
this was partly because no meaningful answer was possible. There 
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may be something in this, but the texts do not seem to go quite 
so far. More emphasis is Laid on the need to avoid one-sided views, 
particularly eternalism and annihtlationism. Acceptance of such 
ways of seeing things would become fertile soil for various kinds 
of craving which would themselves lead to further or more fixed 
views, thus creating or rather furthering the vicious circle of 
unhealthy mentality. Clearly this would defeat the very purpose 
/of the Buddha's teaching. The Buddhist tradition is very emphatic 
' that Bud d has only teach what is conducive to the goal. 

This is perhaps worth spelling out in a little more detail. 
I i body and soul ( j i v.i ) ate one and the same thing, then physical 
death entails annihilation uf the individual. If however they 
an: distinct (and unrelated'.'), then death does not necessarily 
e tit ail individual extinction and personal ini mortality might be 
inferred. These views arc not necessarily wrong. They are how- 
ever partial and misleading; exclusive adherence to them will 
lead to "trouble. The Buddha's simile of the blind men and the 
elephant (Sn - a 529) illustrates this perfectly. Each blind man 
correctly recounted his experience of some part of the elephant. 
Unfortunately each one wrongly generalized his experience and 
isisted on its unique validity. 1 ti the end they came to blows! 
In fact the elephant was much more than partial experience led 
each blind man to suppose. 

Similarly in the Brahma j a 1 asu 1 1 a the majority of wrong views 
are based upon genuine meditation experience and knowledge, but 
this has been incorrectly interpreted and dogmatically asserted: 
'this is truth, all else is foolishness'. Only a minority of views 
are the products of reasoning. Without a basis in experience this 
' too can only lead to obsession. If the existence or non-existence 
of the Tathagata after death is not specified, this is surely 
, to avoid the two alternatives of eternalism and annihilation! sm. 
If the Tathagata were declared to exist after death, then the 
Buddhist goal is some kind of immortality. Such a view would lead 
to some form of craving for renewed existence - the very thing 
to be abandoned. If on the other hand the Tathagata were stated 
to be non-existent after death, then either craving for non-exist- 
ence - yet another obstacle - would arise or the motivation to 
follow the path would be eroded. 

The Buddha's silence makes very good sense in this light. 
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Provided that is that the immense strength of these two types 
of viewpoint and their associated craving is recognised. For the 
Buddhist they are understood as pervading and distorting in one 
direction or the other all our normal modes of thought. Provided 
also that the path set forth by the Buddha is seen not so much 

, as an alternative way of salvation comparable to others but more 
as a deliberate attempt to reduce the spiritual life to its bare 
essentials and to trim away everything redundant. The Buddha there- 
fore teaches only what is necessary without making any attempt 
to satisfy intellectual curiosity where this would not. be profit - 

1 abie. So it is emphasized that the Tathagata does not teach things 
which are true but serve no useful purpose or may even create 
obstacles for the hearer. 

The account of nibbana given in the ui*.isss is clear and cogent, 
Much can be said in praise of nibbana to encourage the seeker, 
especially if it is in the form of simile or metaphor. Such we 
find frequently. But. there must be nothing so concrete as to en- 
courage attachment or dogmatic convictions. Beyond this the Buddha 
did not wish to go. The njkjyjs never depart wholly from this posit- 
ion. Passages which can he used to support a 'metaphysical' inter - 
pretation do not do so unambiguously. Nor is nibbana ever unequi- 
" vocally depicted as total annihilation. What we find are hints 
and suggestions, but never enough to undermine the fundamental 
aim. 

The apparent ambiguity is not carelessness or inconsistency. 
It is not that 'the ancient Buddhist tradition was not clear on 
the nature of Nirvana'. Rather it was quite clear that it did 
not wish us to be too clear! Nor Is it that 'Nirvana had several 
meanings, and. ..was variously interpreted'. Such a view does 
not see the i nt erconnectedness and internal consistency of the 
Buddhist dhamma. The apparent ambivalence here arises centrally 
by the force of the dialectic of early Buddhism. If that dialectic 
is understood, the ambiguities and silences appear profoundly 
integral to the Buddha ' s message of salvation. 

Nibbana I n the Abhidhamma-pi t aka 

Whereas the sutta material on the subject of nibbana is often 
cited and has been the source of much controversy, it does not 
appear that abhidhamma material is so well-known. There may then 
be sorae value in drawing attention to certain aspects. The abhi- 
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dhamma position is already clearly formulated in the Dhamma safigani 

' 5 

{Dhs), the first and no doubt oldest work in the Abhi dhamma -pi taka , - 

The term nibbana is not used in the main body of Dhs which prefers 
the expression asahkhata dhatu. This is usually translated as 'uncon- 
ditioned element', i.e. that which is not produced by any cause 
or condition. Presumably this would mean 'that which is independent 
of rel. atedness'. 

This interpretation of the term is supported by the N i k k h e p a ■ 

kanda, in which the Matika couplet - r,.,i,kh,i: .i > nuahkha; ;i - i s explained 
■is equivalent to the previous couplet - •'^riri.irt-aiia/appat.-raii.i, i.e. con- 
ditio ned/ unco riditio nod. The first term in each case is explained 
n;: referring to the five aggregates. So fur [Jhs the unconditioned 
element, is different, t. o the five aggregates. From this point of 
view something :^ihkhnt.i exists in_ relation Lo other things as paTt 
nl' a complex of mutually dependent phenomena. 

The use of the term asaiikhaia dljjf.ii probably derives from the 
Ua hudhatu'kasu t ta , where it is one of a series of explanations 
as t. o how a monk is dfratuia.^jV a, /Jnaru us u ally translated by 'element' 
seems always to refer to a distinct sphere of experience: visible 
object is experientially distinct from auditory object, from organ 
. f sight, from consciousness of sight, etc.; earth is distinct 
from water, etc.; pleasant bodily feeling from unpleasant bodily 
feeling, etc . ; sense-desire from aversion, etc.; sense-objects 
from form or the formless. Likewise the unconditioned and the 
conditioned are quite distinct as objects of experience. Usually 
the analysis into dhatu is intended to facilitate insight into 
non-self. Presumably the purpose here is to distinguish conceptually 
the unconditioned element of enlightened experience in order to 
clarify retrospective understanding of the fruit attainment (phala- 
satiir.tfat t i ) . 

Asahkhata occurs occasionally on its own in the nifcayas. The most 
conspicuous occasion is in the Asarikhata-samyutta (S IV 359-68), 
where it is defined as the destruction of passion, hatred and 
delusion. In this context it is clearly applied to the Third Noble 
Truth. In the Ariguttara-nikaya (I 152) the three unconditioned 
characteristics of the unconditioned are that 'arising is not 
known, ceasing is not known, alteration of what is present is 
not known'. These are opposed to the equivalent characteristics 
of the conditioned. In the Culavedallasutta o£ the Ma j jhima-nikaya 
(I 300) the Noble Eightfold Path is declared to be conditioned. 
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In the Anguttara-nikaya (II 34) the Path is called the highest of 
conditioned dhamma s , but nibbana (plus synonyms) is declared 
to be the highest when conditioned and unconditioned things are 
taken together . 

It Is, however, the verbal form corresponding to the much 
more frequent saitkhaia . A xankhara is an activity which enables some- 
thing to come into existence or to maintain its existence - it 
fashions or forms things. So something which is sahkhata has been 
fashion 'id or formed by such an activity, especially by volition. 
The reforence is of course to the second link in the chain of 
Conditioned Co-origination. The succeeding links refer to that 
which is r.o:)Hh.i! -i , i.e. fashioned by volitional activity (from this 
or a previous life). Since this amounts to the five aggregates, 
the whole mind- body complex, it is virtually equivalent, to the 
meanings given above. 

The Ni kkhepa- kanda (Dhs 180-734) gives a surprising amount 
of information about, nibbana in its explanation of the Matika, 
Before setting this out, it may be helpful to point out that, 
the twenty two triplets which commence the Matika embody a definite 
conceptual order. The first five clearly concern the process 
of rebirth and the law of kamma , Then follow two connected with 
jhan.i, after which are nine triplets concerning the path (magga). 
The final six seem to relate especially to nibbana. This is not 
accidental. The intention is certainly to indicate an ascending 
order. This is perhaps more clear if set out in full, but in 
the present context I will confine myself t „ tabulating the informa- 
tion given concerning the unconditioned element only in the Nikk- 
hepa- kanda expansion of the triplets, listed in numerical order. 

Asankhata dhatu a nd the abhidhamma triplets 

1. It is indeterminate i.e. not classifiable as skilful 

or unskilful action. Here it is taken with purely 
resultant mental activity, with Xiriya action particu- 
larly that of the arahat who does what the situation 
requires and with all matter. 

2. is not classified as linked (sarapayutta ) with feeling 

i.e. not in the intimate connection with feeling which 
applies to mind. Here it is taken with feeling itself 
and with matter. 
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3. is neither resultant nor giving results 

Here it is taken with ki ri ijh action and matter. 

4. has not been taken possession of and is not susceptible of 
being taken possession of 

i.e. it is not due to uphtfTmti in the past nor can 

it be the object of upjdarm in the present - the refer- 
ence is of course to Dependent Origination, Here 
it is taken with the Paths and Fruits. 

5. is not tormented and not connected with torment 

i.e. not associated with s jn k i i <■.-,- a nor able to lead 
to such association in the future. Here again it 
is taken with the Paths and Fruits. 

ft . is not with v i ' t a k k ,j and v i v a r a 

i.e. not in the close association with these activit. ies 
which applies to mind. Here it is taken with matter, 
the mentality of the higher jhinas and pure sense 

consciousness , 

7, is not classified as associated with joy, happiness or equipoise 
i.e. not in the close connection with one or other 
of these which applies to the mind of the jJianss , 
paths or fruits. Here it Is taken with matter, some 
feeling, painful tactile consciousness and aversion 
consc iousness . 

o. is not to be abandoned either by seeing or by practice 

i.e. not eliminated by one of the four paths. Here 
it is taken with everything which is not unskilful 
including matter. 

9. is not connected with roots Lo be abandoned by seeing or by 
pract it e 

i.e. similar to the preceding triplet 

10. leads neither to accumulation nor dispersal 

i.e. does not take part in any kind of kamma activity 
whether skilful or unskilful not even the dispersive 
activity of the four paths. Here it is taken with 
resultant mental act ivity , kiri ya action and matter. 

11. is neither under training nor trained 

i.e. distinct from supermundane consciousness. Here 
It is taken with matter and all mentality in the three 
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level s , 

12. is immeasurable i.e. superior both to the very limited 

mind and matter of the sense spheres and to the less 
restricted mind of the form and formless levels, 
here ft is taken with supramundane consciousness, 

13. i s not. claisified as having a small object, one which has 
become gteai or one which is immeasurable 

i.e. the unconditioned element does not require any 
object ( a t itmmana ) in contrast to mentality which re- 
quires an object in order to come into being. Here 
i 1 is taken with matter. 

14. is rcfinod i.e. superior both to the inferior 

mentality associated with unski 1 f u lness and to the 
medium quality of the remaining aggregates in the 
three levels. Here il is taken with supramundane 
consciousness. 

15. is without, fixed destiny i.e. does not involve a definite 
kamma result. Here it. is taken with everything except 

the four paths and certain kinds of unski 1 fu 1 ne ss . 

16. is no i classified as having the path as object, as connected 
with path roots or as having the path as overlord 

i.e. does not have an object. Here it is taken espe- 
cially with matter. 

17. is not classified as arisen, not arisen, going to arise 

i.e. classification in these terms is inappropriate 

x for the unconditioned element which cannot be viewed 

in such terms - it is non-spatial. Here it is classi- 

f ied on its own , 

18. is not classified as past, future or present 

i.e. it is non-temporal. Here again it is classified 
on its own , 

19. is not classified as having past, future or present objects 

i.e. it does not have an object. Here it is taken 
with matter, 

j 20. is not classified as within, without or both 

; i.e. it is not kamma-born. However the Atthakatha- 

kanda of the Dhs, which gives further comment on the 

| MItika , traditionally attributed to SSriputta, adds 
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here that nibbana arid inanimate matter ( an iml i i \, j - 
haddhai upa ) are without whereas all other dhammas 
may be within or without or both. Probably it is 
following Vibh 115 whir.h classifies the Third Truth 
as without. The difference is perhaps due to an ambi- 
guity in the terminology. Without can be taken in 
two ways : a) without = the within of other people; 
b) without =- everything which is not within, Nibbana 
cannot be 'within' as it is nut kamma-born. 

21. is', not classified as having an object which is within or with- 
out or both 

i.e. it does not have an object. Here it is taken 
with matter. 

22. cannot be pointed out and does not offer resistance 

i.e. it is quite different to most matter and by impli- 
cation can only be known by mind. Here it is taken 
with mentality and some very subtle matter. 

In general the Matika couplets do not add much to our 
understanding of nibbana. One point however is worth noting. 
The first three couplets of the Mahantara-du ka are merely a differ- 
ent arrangement of the four fundamentals of the later abhi dhamma : 
citta, cetasika^ zupa and nibbana. Taking this in conjunction with the 
explanation of the triplets summarized above, we can say that 
the Dhamma sahgani makes very clear that the unconditioned element 
is quite different to the five aggregates - at least as different 
from the aggregates as their constituents are from one another. 

The unconditioned is not matter, although like matter it 
is inactive from a kammic point of view and does not depend upon 
an object as a reference point. It is not any kind of mental 
event or activity nor is it the consciousness which is aware 
of mind and matter, although it. can be compared in certain respects 
with the mentality of the paths and fruits. The Dhammasaugani 
often classifies paths, fruits and the unconditioned together 
as 'the unincluded ( apariyapanna ) ' , i.e. not included in the three 
levels. Later tradition refers to this as the nine supramundane 
dhammas. The unincluded consciousness, unincluded mental activities 
and unconditioned element are alike in that they are not able 
to associate with upatiana or with any kind of torment (*ilesa) , they 
are all 'immeasurable' and they are all 'refined'. The unconditlon- 
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ed element Is unique in that it is not classifiable in terms of 

arising or as past, present or future. Suggestively, however, ■ 

a 
it may be reckoned as nama rather than rupa. This does seem to i 

suggest some element of underlying idealism of the kind which - 



emerges later in the Vijhanavada, 

In ot her Abhidham ma works 

The description given in the Dhammasangani is followed very 
closely in later canonical abhidhamma texts. The Vibhanga , for 
example, gives the identical account in its treatment of the 

truths, taking the third truth as equivalent, to the unconditioned 

9 - 10 

element. The Dbalukatha does likewise. Some of this material 

tan also be found in the Patthana which sometimes deals with 

nibbana as an object condition. The Pa t i sambhida-magga , which 

contains much abhidhammic material although not formally in the 

Abhidhamma -p i t. aka , also treats the third truth as unconditioned. 

Kqually, however, it emphasises the unity of the truths: 'In 

four ways the four truths require one penetration: in the sense 

of being thus ( tat. hat Uions ) , in the sense oT being not self, in the 

sense of being truth, in the sense of penetration. In these four 

ways the four truths are grouped as one. What is grouped as one 

is a unity, A unity is penetrated by one knowledge - in this 

way the four truths require one penetration'. 

The four ways are each expanded. One example may suffice: 
'How do the four truths require one penetration? What is impermanent 
is suffering. What is impermanent and suffering Is not self. 
What is impermanent and suffering and not self is thus. What 
is impermanent and suffering and not self and thus is truth. 
What is impermanent and suffering and not self and thus and truth 
is grouped as one. What is grouped as one is a unity. A unity 
is penetrated by one knowledge - in this way the four truths 
require one penetration.' 

This of course is the characteristic teaching of the Theravada 
school that the penetration of the truths in the path moments 
occurs as a single breakthrough to knowledge (exlbhisamaua) and not 

by separate intuitions of each truth In different aspects. We 

1 2 
find this affirmed in the Kathavatthu , but the fullest account 

1 3 
occurs in the Petakopadesa which gives similes to illustrate 

simultaneous knowledge of the four truths. One of these is the 

simile of the rising sun: 'Or just as the sun when rising accomp- 
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Jishes four tasks it out t into without (any ot them being) before 
or after - it dispels darkness, it makes light appear, it makes 
visible mater idl objects and it overcomes cold, in exactly the 
a a me way cairn and insight when occurring cuupled together perform 
four tasks at one time in one moment in one consciousness - they 
break through to knowledge of suffering with a breakthrough by 
comprehend! nj (the aggrega Let; ) , they break through to knowledge 
of arising with a breakthrough by abandoning (the defilements), 
they break through to knowledge of cessation Willi a breakthrough 
by realising (direct experience of nibbana), they break through 
to knowledge of path with a breakthrough by developing. 1 
t At Mrsl sight this runs counter io the characteristic Thera- 

vadin emphasis on the distinctiveness and uniqueness of nibbana 

as the only onMikhnta d ha mm a . This is most clear in the Kathavatthu 

] 4 
{ although obviously present elswhere. Here a series of possible 

, candidates for additional unconditioned dhammas are presented 
and rejected. What is interesting is the argument used, Essentially 
the point is made that this would infringe upon the unity of 
nibbana. The idea of a plurality of nibbana s is then rejected 
because it would involve either a distinction of quality be twee n 
■ them or some kind of boundary or dividing line between them. 
Andre" Bareau finds some difficulty in understanding this as it 
involves conceiving nibbSna as a place and he rightly finds this 
surprising. However, the argument i.s more subtle than he allows. 
What is being put forward is a reduct. io ad absurd urn. The argument 
may be expressed as follows: the unconditioned is by definition 

y not in any temporal or spatial relation to anything . Qualitatively 
it is superior to everything , rf then two uncondit loneds are 
posited, two refutations are possible. Firstly, either only one 
of them is superior to everything and the other inferior to that 
one or both aire identical in quality. Obviously if one is superior 
■.hen only that one is unconditioned. Secondly, for there to be 
'wo uncondit ioneds , there must be some dividing line or distin- 
guishing feature. If there is, then neither would be unconditioned 
since such a division or dividing line would automatically bring 
both into the relative realm of the conditioned. Of course if 
^here is no distinguishing feature and they are identical in 
quality, it is ridiculous to talk of two unconditions . 

One thing is clear. Both in their interpretation of the nature 
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of the unconditioned and in their understanding of the nature 
of knowledge of the four truths the Theravadin abhidhamma opts 
for a far more unitive view than the Sarvast ivadin . This is cer- 
tainly due to what Bareau calls 'la tendance mystique des Thera- 
vadin'. We may say that the Theravidin abhidhammikas retained 
a closer relationship to their original foundation of meditative 
experi ence . 

A unitary view of the truths has been interpreted in terms 
of 'sudden enlightenment', but it has not often been noticed 
that it involves a rather different view of the relationship 
between iii.bbana and the world. This is significant. The view 
of nibbana set: forth in the Dhammas arigani appears to be in other 
respects common to the ancient schools of abhidhamma. The Sar- 
vastivadin Pra karanapada , for example, has much of the same mater- 
ial. It seems clear that although lists of unconditioned 
dharmas varied among the schools to some extent, they were all 
agreed that there were unconditioned dharmas and that the uncondit- 
ioned dharma(s) were not the mere absence of the conditioned. 
Only the Sautrantikas and allied groups disputed this last point. 
It seems clear that their position is a later development based 
upon a fresh look at the Sutra literature among groups which 
did not accord the status of authentic word of the Buddha to 
the abhidharma literature. 

The Dhamma sahgani account is perhaps the earliest surviving 
abhidhammic description of nibbana. It is certainly represent- 
ative of the earlier stages of the abhidhamma phase of Buddhist 
literature. Of course some of the nikaya passages cited above appear 
to suggest a very similar position. Very likely some of these 
were utilized in the composition of the Dhammasarigani , but this 
is not certain. At all events both are the products of a single 
direction of development giving rise to the abhidhamma. We may 
suggest that this represents a slightly more monist conception 
of nibbana as against the silence of most of the suttas. Never- 
theless such a position was at least implicit from the beginning. 

J.R.Carter has drawn attention to the frequent commentarial 
identification of the word dhamma as catusaccadhamma (dharama of the 
four truth) and navavidha lokuttara dhamma (ninefold supramundane 
dhamma). Here again a close relationship between nibbana and 
the five aggregates or between nibbana and supramundane mentality 
is implicit . What emerges from this Is a different kind of model 
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to those often given in Western accounts of Buddhism which seem 
to suggest that one has to somehow leave samsara in order to come to 
nibbana. Such language is peculiar in relation to a reality which 
is neither spatial nor temporal. No place or time can be nearer 
to or further from the unconditioned. 

It ran perhaps be said that the supramundane mentality is 
Bonn how mure like nibbana than anything else. (Jompare, for example, 
the :;imile of Sakka in the Kaha-Govinda-sut t anta : '.lust as the 
water of the Ganges flows together and comes together with the 
wa L e i of the Yamuna, even so because the path has been well laid 

down for disciples by the Lord, it is a path which goes to nibbana, 

1 9 

both nibbana and path Mow togethet . Never thel eus nibbana 

2 
is not: somewhere else. It is 'to bo known within by the wise'. 



'In this fathom - long sentient body is the world, its arising, 

2 1 
its ceasing and the way leading thereto. 

2? 
Bareau has shown that the Theravadin abhidhamma retains 

an earlier usage of the term asanrtftata as uniquely referring to 
nibbana. The other abhidhamma schools are in this respect more 
developed and multiply the number of unconditioned dharmas. In- 
evitably this tended to devalue the term. So much so that the 
Mahayana tends to reject its application to the ultimate truth. 
Bareau is surely right to suggest that there is a certain similar- 
ity between the original unconditioned and the emptiness of the 
Madhyamika. To a certain extent the Mahayana reaction is a return 
to the original position if not completely so. 

A similar situation occurs with the peculiarly Theravadin 

2 3 / 
posit: ion of a single breakthrough to knowledge. ' So far as I 

know, it has not been pointed out how much nearer this is to 

the position of the early Mahayana than to the Vaibhasika viewpoint. 

The Theravada does not reify dhammas to anything like the extent 

found in the Sarvastivadin abhidharma. Nor does it separate 

samsara and nibbana as dualistic opposites: knowledge of dukkha i.e. 

samsara and knowledge of its cessation i.e. nibbana are one knowledge 

at the time of the breakthrough to knowing dhamma . 

To summarize the kind of evolution suggested here: we may 
say that the main force of the nirtayas is to discount speculation 
about nibbana. It is the suwmum bonum , To seek to know more is to 
manufacture obstacles . Beyond this only a few passages go. No 
certain account of the ontological status of nibbana can be derived 
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from the nikdijas . It cannot even be shown with certainty that a sin- 
gle view was held. By the time of the early abhidhamma the situation 
is much clearer. The whole Buddhist tradition is agreed that 
nibbana is the unconditioned dhamma , neither temporal nor spatial, 
neither mind (in its usual form) nor matter, but certainly not 
the mere absence or cessation of other dhammas . The uniformity 
of this tradition is certainly a strong argument for projecting 
this position into the "jail/as and even for suggesting that it rep- 
resents the true underlying position of the suttas. 

In North India where the Sarvlst I vad in abhidharma eventually 
established a commanding position, the term dharma came to be 
interpreted as a 'reality' and given some kind of ontological 
status as part of a process of reification of Buddhist terms. 
Nirvana then tends to become a metaphysical 'other', one among 
a number of realities. In the South, at least among the Thera- 
vadins, dhamma retains its older meaning of a less reified, more 
experiential kind. It is a fact of experience as an aspect of 
the saving truth taught by the Buddha, but not a separately exist- 
ing reality 'somewhere else'. 

So the four truths are dhamma. Broken up into many separate 
pieces they are still dhamma. As separate pieces they exist only 
as parts of a complex net of relations apart from which they 
cannot occur at all. This is samara, Nibbana alone does not exist 
as part of a network. Not being of temporal or spatial nature 
it cannot be related to that which is temporal or spatial - not 
oven by the relation of negation! Nevertheless It is not somewhere 
else. Samsara is much more like a house bu i 1 1 on cards than a 
solid construction. Only ignorance prevent s the col lapse of its 
appearance of solidity. With knowledge nibbana is as it were 
seen where before only an illusory reality could be seen. 



Notes 

1 I am indebted to Ven.Ananda Maitreya for a fascinating verbal account of 

some controversies on this topic in Ceylon. References in E.Lamotte ffistoire 
du bouddhisme indien, Louvain 1958, p.4 3, n.57. A survey of some earlier Western 
scholarship In G.K.Welbon The Buddhist Wirvana and its Western Interpreters, 
Chicago 1568 (reviewed by J.U.de Jong in Journal of Indian Philosophy 1, Dord- 
recht 1972, pp. 396-403). 

For other views see: K.N, Jayatilleke Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, 
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London 1963, pp. 4 7 5-6; D. J. Kalupahana Causa li ty; The Centra J Philosophy of Sudd- 
hi sin, Honolulu 1975, e.g. p. 179; Buddhist Philosophy: A Historical Analysis, 
Honolulu 1976, pp.87ff.; A.D .P . Kalansuriya 'Two Modern Sinhalese views of nibb- 
Ina ' , Religion IX, 1, London 1979; K. Werner Yoijj and Indian Philosophy, Delhi 
1977, pp. 77-81; E.Lamot.to The Teaching of vimnlnki tt.i , London 1976, pp.l.X-LXXIl; 
D.S.Ruegg La th6cric du tathagat.aqarhlia et da qot ra, Paris 1969 (for the deve- 
loped Mahayana); J.W.de Jons 'The Absolute In lluddhist Thought', Ea&iyH in Phil- 
osophy presented to Dt T ,M.P .Ma hade van , Madras 1962 (repr. in lluddhist Studios. 
Selected Essays of J.W.de Tons, Berkeley 19 79); Andre Uareau l.'Absolu en phil- 
osophic honddhiqao (Paris 1951) covers some of i he same; ground as this article 
in his earlier sections, but my i nr.erpretat ion differs somewhat. 

2 The ten tin answered questions are put by Maluhkyaput t a at. M I 4 26ff., by 
UT.Iiya at. A V 193ff., by Pottliapada at P 1 187ff. and by Vacchagotta at 

S IV 39511' . Pour of them are discussed by Sariputta and by an unnamed bhlkkhu 
at S II 22211'. and A IV 68ff. A much larger list is treated in the same way 
at D 111 I35ff., while a whole section of the Samyut ta-nikaya (IV 374-40.1) 
is. devoted to these questions. Of course, this kind of expansion and variation 
is exactly what is to be expected with the mnemonic formulae of an oral tradition. 
The issue is being looked at from various slightly different angles. 

3 Louis de La Vallee Poussin The Way to Nirvana, Cambridge 1917 'repr. Del hi 
1982), p. 134. 

4 Edward Washburn Hopkins, cited by Welbon, op.cit . , p,238 , 

5 Not only does Dhs have a canonical commentary appended to it. It is also 
quire evident that it is presupposed by the other works of the Abhidhamma- 

pitaka (except Puggal a- pannat t i ) . Of course, the material whicb has been in- 
corporated into the Vibhanga may be older than Ilhs, but in its present form 
it is younger, 

6 Ilhs 192-3. 

7 M III 63 from here it has been included in the lists of the Dasuttarasut ca 
(D III 274), 

8 Bareau is wrong to suggest that the Vibhafiga contradicts this, since the 
Vlbhariga definition of nana is in the context of paciccasatnuppada, which auto- 
matically excludes the unconditioned element. 

9 e.g. Vibh 112-5; 404ff . 

10 Dhatuk 9 and passim. 

11 Patis II 105. 
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12 Kv Chap. II 9, III 3-4. 

13 Pal 134-5. 

14 Kv Chap. VI 1-6, XIX 3-5. 

15 Bareau, op.cit., p,31. 

16 /hid. , p. 253. 

17 Ibid, , pp. 47-61 . 

18 John Poss Carter hhamina, Western Academic and Sinhalese Buddhist Inter- 
pretations. A study of a ret igious concept. Tokyo 1978. 

19 l> [ i ?;■$, 

20 [) II 91; PTC gives twenty -four nikaqa references sv akjlikj. 

21 S I 62; A 1 1 48,50, 

22 Op.t.-ii. 

23 Closely related schools of the Vibhajyavadin group probably adopted the 
same position, but it was completely rejected by the Pudgalavadin and 
Sarvast tvadin groups. The Mahasamghikas appear to have adopted a compromise* 
(sco Bareau 1-on scctes bouddhiquos du Petit f^hiculo, Saigon 19 55, p. 62), 
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Bhikkhu Nanajivako 

Anatia, the teaching of no permanent 'self' entity or soul, required 
for its explanation a theory of 'psychology without soul'. The 
essential task of abhidhamma literature was to work out this 
basic theory. In modern Western science and philosophy the same 
problem arose in the 19th century with the task of establishing 
a basic science of physiological psychology. One of its best known 
American founders, William James, has done most in this field 
to elicit also the philosophical aspects and implications of 
this new science and its relevance for the general world-view of 
our age. Among his philosophical essays the most significant 
for our analogy was 'Does consciousness exist?' - challenging 
the classical theological tenet oT the soul theory. James welcomed 
with the greatest enthusiasm the appearance of the basic works 
of the founder of a metaphysically much broader conceived vitalist 
philosoplijy, his younger French contemporary, Henri Bergson: 
The Creative FvoJution, based on the function of an elan vita J, inter- 
preted as 'the creative surge of life 1 , as the primeval moving 
force of the whole process of the universal 'flux' of existence, 
conceived as the 'stream of life', of 'consciousness', of 'thought'; 
and Matter and Memory, explaining the relation of mind and matter 
as consisting of the pulsation of an apparently continuous flow 
of instantaneous flashes of memory (like pictures in a movie 
show). 'Memory, by its active registration and connecting function 
of instant-events' was thus discovered as the missing link connect- 
ing the 'hard and static' atomic 'elements' of both mind and 
matter postulated by the earlier hypothesis of scientific material- 
ism. Now, on the contrary, physics becomes 'simply psychics invert- 
ed' and 'cosmology, so to speak, a reversed psychology'. Thus 
vitalism meant the end of the 'classical' materialism in Euro- 
pean philosophy and science. 

This was underscored and elicited most extensively by the 
third best known vitalist philosopher, A.N, Whitehead. Speaking 
of 'actual occasion', of 'throbbing actualities' understood as 
'pulsation of experience ' whose 'drops' or 'puffs of existence' 
guided by an internal teleologlcal aim in their 'concrescence' 
(analogous to the Buddhist sahkhira in karmic formations) join the 
'stream of existence' ( Wiavanga-soto) , - Whitehead has taken over the 
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terms under quotation marks from W.James and extended their inter- 
pretation in a 'theory of momentariness ' corresponding to the 

JSuddhist khauika-vBdn (of course essentially, without any direct 

2 
reference to the possibility of such analogies). 

As a direct offshoot from vitalism there appeared in Europe, 
after the First World War, an authentic philosophy of dukkham whose 
representatives considered themselves to be the philosophers 
of existence, or 'existentialists'. 

After the Second World War, when the correctness of these 
'.Tends in European philosophy and their need for orientation 
were most, obviously felt and confirmed, European philosophy with 
all its classical and historical precedents was forcibly suppressed 
by a militant Anglo-American ant i -philosophica 1 embargo imposed 
by the so-called 'logical positivists' and their reduction of 
philosophy to the exc lusi veness of semanl icist analyses and 
'protocols' of allowable and unallowable word-meanings, a trend 
criticised and rejected already by the Buddha under the designation 
of 'logical analysts ( r.jifcj -i/jmamsl) believing only in empty words 
and 'meanings' arbitrarily attributed by 'the rules invented 
for a game', as their modern successors formulated it. 

Upajiva Ratnatunga applies in his presentation of the abhidhamma 
modern criteria and terms implicitly analogous to the vitalist 
model, he trait slates, for example, L-ittdm with ' te le -pulses ' in phy- 
sical sense-organs in explaining their 'vital factors'. He des- 
cribes 'the occurring of a pulse of the vitality factor' and 
how it 'generates a momentary mental sub-personality', 'the ex- 
perience of the life momentum' and the formation of the 'ego 
complex' led in its instantaneous transf ormations by the stream 
of 'cravings and desire for further physical experience'. The 
basic 'vitalising factor' - jivit. intiriyam - is translated as 'the 
pulsation'. In a 'living being's experience ... obj ects and phenomena 
exist because they are reached directly'. And that is the exclusive 
criterium of their 'reality'. 

The most significant and useful salient point in Ratnatunga's 
model is, in my view, the essential restriction of the too vide 
extension of the range of abhidhamma conceptual numerology, con- 
fusingly unpracticable for our modern means and capacities of 
scientific computerizing. Remaining within the limits of the 
programmatic draft explicated in the Preface, it is encouraging 
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to see at the outset that the thematic range is restricted to 
*a very small area of the Abhidhamma philosophy', of 'Information 
gathered over the years' by the author in his specific quest 

'that is connected with how a living being gathers information 
about the physical world around its body and then reacts to the 
perception'. Thus he 'realized that what was discussed in the 
philosophy was not the physical world, itself, but the living 
being's observed and inferred experience of matter and material 
phenomena in its body and in the phvsical world around it'. 

No less important than this restriction of the basic subject 
matter is the author's critical attitude and its criterium in 
using Pali terms in their technical meaning and their contextual 
explanation. 'The subject matter of the Abhidhamma philosophy 
is very involved and the Pali terms used in describing the concepts 
were intended to be very precise. In consequence any error in 
the translation of Pali terms leads to confusion. Instead of 
translating Pali terms, the process of how the living being observes 
objects and phenomena in the environment of the body and reacts 
to the perception, has been described using a model that could 
stimulate much of the living being's behaviour as described in 
the philosophy. ...The English terms used in this book, are those 
used for the same concepts in a more comprehensive book now under 
preparation in which I am covering a somewhat larger area.' 
U.Ratnatunga cannot conceal his 'hesitation to publish what I 
know', confessing that he 'tried to put the information together, 
in much the same way as an archeologist would do in attempting 
to reconstruct a shattered clay pot from the pieces found at an 
ancient site' . - 'The Abhidhamma texts appear to have been obscured 
by errors in memorising and errors in copying and also by mis- 
interpretations largely through failure to grasp the fundamentals 
that have been set out in this book. ' 

Toward the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 
century a revival of abhidhamma studies in the traditional ambience 
of the Theravada Buddhist world was noticed mainly In Burma from 
where it spread to neighbouring countries. The best known centres 
of this renewed trend in Buddhist studies were established by 
Ledi Sayadaw between 1887 and 1923, At that time (since 1900) 
also the first English translations of abhidhamma books, prepared 
in collaboration with Burmese scholars, were published by the 
Pali Text Society. At the same time European students of Buddhism 
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started going to Burma for special abhidhamma studies. Most of 
the early Western bhikkhus were ordained there and continued 
their missionary work as abhidhamma scholars. The beet known 
among them was the German Nyanatiloka Mahathera, ordained in 
Burma in 190 3. In 1911 he founded his Island Hermitage in Ceylon 
(Dodanduwa) whose head he remained until his death in 1957. His 
main contribution to abhidhamma studies was the Guide through the Abhi- 
dhamma-Pizakj first published in Colombo 1938, and later in the 
Buddhist Publication Society' s editions. His German disciple, 
Kyanaponika Mahathera, published his Abhidhamma Studies first in 1949, 
in the Island Hermitage Publications, This book was later reprint- 
ed by the Buddhist Publication Society (Kandy), In the series 
of the same editions there appeared in English translation some 
works of Ledi Sayadaw (not to be confused with the later meditation 
teacher, Manas i Sayadaw) and others on the 'Abhidhamma Philosophy', 
including recent editions of Narada's Manual af Abiiidhamma , containing 
the English translation of the Abhidhamma ttha -sangaha . Short 
summary presentations of 'Abhidhamma Philosophy' in diagrams 
were often preferred also by authors with intentions more popular 
and superficial than U.Ratnatunga's work. To him we should be 
graceful now if he continues with less 'hesitation to publish 
what he knows' in turn, adequated to our 20th century capacities 
and habits of understanding the anthropological and historical 
backgrounds of such investigation. 

In the meantime there arises a question of critical importance 
for the reader: To whom and how will the present schematic atlas 
be useful and helpful for the actual study of abhidhamma? Certainly 
not Lo the unprepared beginner, the assutava puthujjhano. Its value 
will be much increased by the following more comprehensive book. 
Yet there are already in the Buddhist world many students who 
have tried to study such intricate summaries as the Abhidhammat tha- 
sangaha, or even to learn by heart at least parts of it in pari- 
venas. Speaking of my own experiences with a few translations 
of this historically latest layer of dry bones survived archeo- 
logically, or rather pa laeonto logically, I found out after many 
years and attempts to approach it that there was the need of 
such a pedagogical talent as the Vajirarama Narad a Mahathera, 
a disciple of the late Pelene Vajira!S3na (who stirred up the 
interest of U.Ratnatunga in the abhidhamma philosophy in 1930), 
to help me correct at least a few terms heaped up in single statements. 
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1 Upajiva Ratnatunga Mind and Matter. Lake House, Colombo l'JB2. 

2 More inf ornar. ion on these analogies is contained in my articles ' Aniccam - 
The Buddhist Theory of tmpermanence ' and 'Karma - The Ripening Print' (for 
i he Huddhtst Publication Society. Kandy, Wheel Nos 186/? and 221-224). The 
latter has been reprinted in the Pa J j nuddlih:< Ri-vicw ].] (Lund on \17d) . 

1 S*jngarava-sut t am O] 100} . 
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1. In this article I intend to show how an enlightened person 
is one who has both overcome the barriers imposed by the 'I 

am 1 conceit and .ignorance, such that his citta (mind/heart) is with- 
out boundaries, and also is one who has a very self -re llant nature, 
being one who lives with 'self' as an 'Island', with a great' 
and 'developed self 1 and who has perfected 'dwelling alone 1 . 

2. We shall proceed, firstly, by outlining how the Buddha re- 
commended his followers to develop a self-reliant, island- 
like fir t.j-sel.f (Paras 1-4), how the eightfold Path is 'self-like' 
(Para. 5), and how those on It have a 'great self' (Paras 6-7), 
culminating with the Arahant who is 'one of developed self' 
(Para.b). We shall then deal with the problem of how someone 
can have a ci't. (w -se 1 f which is both self-contained and without boun- 
daries (Paras 9ff). To do this, we shall first describe how the 
Arahant is 'un soiled 1 by anything, 'cut off' from all, dwelling 
completely 'alone' (Paras 10-12), and then show how he has broken 
the enclosing barriers of the 'I am' conceit, how he can 'merge' 
his mind with that of other Araharits, and how he has his mind 
'made to be without boundaries' (Paras 13-15). This then enables 
us to harmonize the two apparently contradictory aspects of the 
Arahant 's citt^ and show the nature of his self-less 'self' (Paras 
16-17) . 

Living with cltta a s an ' i sland ' 

3. Firstly, we can see that the path which leads up to Arahantship 
is portrayed as one which builds up self -re 1 iance and an inner 

centre of calm. Thus one finds the following said at D III 58 

( c f . E II 100): 'Herein, monks, a monk fares along contemplating 

the body in the body, ardent, clearly conscious, mindful, so 

as to control covetousness and dejection with respect to the 

world; he fares along contemplating feelings in feelings ., .eitta in 

2 
citta, . .mental objects in mental objects.,.. Thus, monks, a monk 

lives with himself as an island, with himself as a refuge, with 

no other (person) as refuge, (he lives) with Dharama as an island, 

-a 
with Mamma as refuge, with no other (Dhamma) as refuge (afcta-drpo 

viharati atta-sarano anaftria-sarano, dhanmia-dlpo dhanwia-sarano anafiffa-sarano). 

Keep to your own pastures (gocare) , monks, range in your own native 
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beat (sake pet tike visaye) . Ranging there Mara will not get a chance 

(or. Irani), he will not get an opportunity ( IraOTianam) (for attack). It 
is thus by reason of undertaking skilful dhammas, monks, that 
this merit grows ' , 

4.5V 14H-9 explains that what is 'not one's own pasture but 

another's native beat (ayo<-aro paraviaayv)' Is the five kinds of 
objects exciting sense-desire (the kamagunax ) , by which the evil 
Mlra 'gets a chance' over one, and that one's 'own pasture' is 
the four aatipatihanon, the foundations of mindfulness. We thus see 
that, monks are recommended to keep aloof, by means of the four 
Hjt i/wrtnanj--- , from those things that excite sensual desire, this 
being what it is to live with oneself and the [taught and practised) 
Dharnma as 'island' and 'refuge' . One should live quietly over- 
seeing one's body and mind so that one's mind is unperturbed 

and not excited to desire. The 'atta' which one has as an 'island' 

- . 4 
is the mind, citta, which Ls a common meaning for atta . That it 

is the meaning in the present context can be seen from the S 

V 148-9 passage. This speaks of a monkey who lives where only 

monkeys range, but is trapped by a hunter in the area where men 

also range. The hunter represents Mara, who 'gets a chance' over 

a person by means of the five kamagunas . As the monkey is often used 

as a symbol for the mind, one can see that this is what should 

keep to its 'own range' and should be an 'island', so as to be 

out of Mar a ' s reach. Indeed, at Dhp 40 one reads: 

'Realizing that this body is as fragile as a jar, 

Establishing this mind (ciLtanidam) as a (fortified) city, 

He should attack Mara with the weapon of wisdom. 

He should guard his conquest and be without attachment 

( anivesano) ' . 

Dev eloping a 'great se lf (manatta ) ' 

5. The oitra of one on the Buddhist path, then, should not be 
at the mercy of outside stimuli, nor of its own moods etc. 
(the object of the third satipatthana) , but should be an island of 
calm, imbued with self-control, salf -contained . It should no 
longer be scattered and diffused but should be more integrated 
and consistently directed towards one goal, Nibbana . Indeed, 
at S V 5-6 it is said that a term for the ariyan eightfold Path 
is ' Dhamma-vehlcle ( -ylnam) ' , with the meaning of this explained 
in verse: 
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'Who has faith and wisdom, (these) yoked states ever lead 
htm on , 

Shame {hiri) is the pole, mind (mano) the yoke, 
Mindfulness (safi) is the watchful charioteer. 
The chariot is furnished with virtue (si* la-}, 
Jlian,i its axle, energy (-viriyti) its wheels, 

Equanimity, :i<iwadhi t its shaft, d e s i r e I e s s n e s s ( jni cclti? ) its 
drapery , 

Goodwill, harmlessness and seclusion (vjvckn) are his weapons, 
Endurance is his leather coat of mail: 

(This chariot) rolls on to attain rest from exertion ( yoga - 
kklu.-:i\a'ja van ,ir i ) . 

This is oecome self -like {nr.itl .ir.taniyam hhutam) , 
It is the supreme Brahma-vehicle ( Bzahmayanam) , 
(Seated in it) the self-relying {dhlra) leaves the world. 
Certainly they win victory'. 

Thus the components of the l'ath, integrated into a consistent 
whole, in j consistent mind -set (ci"r. r=i), can be called a Dhamma- 
vehicle which loads to Nib b ana ('rest from exertion') and which 
is 'self -like'. It cannot, of course, be a genuine ate a as it is a 
composite, constructed entity - the magga is said to be the best of 
constructed ( mn'ikhat. a ) dhammas (A II 34) - but it is characterised 
by self-like qualities. 

6, The ariyan Path is also described as the way by which 'those 
with great selves' travel. Thus at It. 28-9 (cf. A II 26), 
the Buddha says of the 'holy life (bt-ahmacariyam) ' which goes to 
Mihbana: 'This is the Path by which those with great selves, 
great seers have fared ( 4'sa maqgo manaLteni anugato mahesino) . . , T , 

This idea of a 'great self' is amplified at A I 240. Here 
the Buddha explains that the same small (evil) deed may take 
one sort of person to hell to experience its fruition (vlpaka}, 
while another sort of person will experience its fruition in 
the ptesent life, and not beyond. The first sort of person is 
described as follows: 

'A certain person is of undeveloped body, undeveloped virtue, 
undeveloped mind, undeveloped wisdom, he is limited, he has an 
insignificant self, he dwells insignificantly and miserable (afchS- 
vitax.ayo hoti abhavitasllo abhavita-citto abhavitapafifio par it to appatume appu- 
dukkha-viharl)' , 
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The second sort is described thus: 

'A certain person is of developed body, developed virtue, developed 
mind, developed wisdom, he is not limited, tie has a great self, 
he dwells immeasurable (aparir.no mahatra appamana-viharT) ' , 

Tills situation is illustrated by saying that a grain of sail 
will malic a nip of water undrinkable, but not the great, mass 
of ;he river flanges, As the per sun who has a 'grea*. Lie If ' can 
still du a small evil action, which brings some kammic fruit inn, 
then he must be someone who is not yet an Arahant. As he 1^ 
of developed virtue and does not. experience a kammic fni { t 'on 
I n hell, be is probably at least a Stream-en terer , howevet, one 
who has transcended bad rebirths. As for the 'self' vh ; r h 1 s 
' £ t e a t ' , this is n o metaphysical self but the v o i v ' ' ; e .1 t ' which 
would have been 'insignificant 1 when the person it 1 , question had 
not yet developed his f body', virtue, rit.. la and wisdom: it must thus 
relet to these four qualities, 

7. What transforms a person's 'self' from be ins 'insignificant' 
to being 'great' can clearly be seen to be such practices 

as the development of lovingkindness [merta) and mindfulness (sati). 
The relevance of the first of these can be seen from A V 299 
where an arty an disciple whose eittj, through mettj, is grown great 
(mahaggata) and immeasurable (appamanj), knows that: 'Formerly this 
fif.td of mine was limited ( pari r tarn), but now my ciita is immeasurable, 
well developed ( appamanam subhavi tarn) ' . The wording of this shows its 
relevance to the A I 249 passage. As for the relevance of r,ati , this 
can be seen from M I 270, which says that one who feels no attract- 
ion or repugnance for any of the six sense-objects, and who has 
mindfulness of the body dwells 'with a mind that is immeasurable 
(appamsnact'Cesu) ' , in contrast to someone with the opposite qualities 
who dwells 'with a mind that is limited (parictacetaso) ' (p. 266). 

' ne of developed self (.bhavitatto) ' 

8. As the path towards Arahantship is building up a 'great self', 
and a personality that has 'become self-like', then it is 

no wonder that the Arahant is called 'one of developed self (.bhavit- 
atto)', a title which differentiates him from a 'learner (sekhu) ' 
( It . 7 9-80, cf.It.57 and 69). A long explanation of this term 
is found at Nd II 218-9, commenting on its application to the 
Buddha at Sn 1049. Summing up the various strands of this explanat- 
ion, one can say that for one who Is 'bhavitatto' : 
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(a) virtue, wisdom, the Path and the faculties (i/idriyas) are well 
'developed ( bh a v i t a - ) ' , 

(b) 'body' (ka^a) is 'developed' and 'steadfast (thito)', 

(c) fi'M.i is 'developed', 'steadfast 1 , ' we 1 1 - re 1 eased ( suv imuttam) ' 
and without ill-will, 

(di he is 'unlimited, great, deep, immeasurable, hard to fathom, 
with much treasure, arisen (like the) ocean ( aparj t to wahanto gam- 
bhho <ipp<m;cyii:> -.hippui ii)iiqn 11m balwir.ir.ann sagar'upannn) ' (cf .M I 486-7), 
( e ) in the face of the six sense-objects, he has equanimity and 
i s: not to si fused; ho sees only what is seen, hears only what 
Is heard, etc., and has no de si re-and-at tachment Cor such 
sen se-obj et t s , 
( I' ) the six senses are 'controlled (rf.inf ,™) ' and 'guarded ( rakJchitam)' , 
(g) he is 'self- control led (jm adanro) ' and 'with a well-controlled 
self ( .ii i Jijii tutdam .vi.j ) ' . 

{ 1 . The above exp lariat ion of why someone - a Buddha or Arahant 
is 'tine oi" developed self' certainly shows that such a person 
has developed all the good aspects of their personality, but 
it also makes clear that such a person has two groups of qualities 
that might, be seen as in opposition to each other: 

(a) tie i s self-contrulled and has a L-it:t,i that is not" shaken by the 
input of the senses: he is self-contained,. 

(b) he has a rlr'.-. which has no limit or measure: he has no boundar- 
ies. 

How can someone be self-contained, and yet have no boundaries? 
Before answering this, we will outline further aspects of (a) 
and (b), so as to provide a good background for an answer. 



T he Arahant as self-con tained and 'dwelling alone' 

10. The Arahant 's self-contained nature is shown in many ways. 
For example, at A 1 124 he is described as 'one with a mind 
like diamond ( vsjirupamacitto) ' : his citta can 'cut' anything and is 
itself uncut table - it cannot be affected by anything. Thus, 
at S II 274, Sariputta says that he does not know anything from 
whose alteration he would be caused sorrow or dukkha , and at Thag 
715-7 the Arahant Adhimutta shows complete equanimity when his 
life is threatened: the Arahant is not dismayed by anything . 
Again, the Arahant is 'unsoiled' by anything. At S III 140 it 
is said that a Tathagata, like a lotus which 'stands unsoiled 
by the water (thati anupalittam utJaJtena) 1 dwells 'unsoiled by the world 
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(anupaiittn lnkena t ; ) ' . Similarly, at Thag 1180, Mahamogga liana 

says of himself, 'he Is not soiled (nnpalipvati) by conditioned thinga 
(scnkJiards) , as a lotus is not soiled by watei ' . Elsewhere, the 
image of tiie lotus or leaf being unsolved by water is used to 
Illustrate various qualities: 'Thus the sage (muni.), speaking 
of peace, without greed, is unsoiled by sense-desire and the 
world (Kiinc '.-j ioKe anu^al ittu ) " (Sn 845); 'lament and envy do nor !:o; 1 
h i en {ra~mi™ u&j idcvamfH:ct>4ion. . . rca lipp<t£.i } ' ( Sn 811); 'Thus the muni is 
no L soiled (mjpaiippjt i ) by what Is seen, heard or sensed' ( Sn 8 1 2 , 
' ' f . Sn '78); 'so you are not soiled (Lippati) by merit, or evil or 
hut h ' f Sn 547) , 

Similarly, there is reference to monks 'unsoiled by any material 
thing i am; :;t'ii, i anupal i tea) ' (M I 319), and to Arahant s 'having put 
evils outside, unsoiled ( baft; r.va papan i anupalitto) ' ( S 1 14 1). Such 
passages show that an Arahant is 'unsoiled' by the world or safikh- 
aravi in the sense that he does not react to them with greed, lament- 
ation etc., he has no attachment for them and is unaffected 
by them. 

11. One can see, in fact, that the Arahant is, in a sense, cut 
off from the world of the six sense-objects. Thus, at H 111 
274-5, the Buddha outlines a simile: a butcher who cuts off the 
hide from a dead cow and then drapes it back over the carcase 
would be wrong to say that, 'This hide is conjoined with the 
cow as before'. Here, the carcase stands for the six internal 
&it&laii<is (the senses), the hide stands for the six external ones 
(the sense -obj ec t s ) and the tendons and ligaments which are cut 
stand for 'delight and attachment (nantfiragass 1 ) ' . As attachment is 
only fully got rid of by an Arahant, the simile surely is meant 
to apply to him. He is thus portrayed as being such that his 
senses are in no way tied or bound to their objects. He passes 
through the world without sticking to it. He is thus one who 
'dwells alone (ekaviharl ti ) ' , even if he is in the midst of a crowd, 
for he has destroyed 'delight' and 'attachment' with respect 
to the six desirable sense-objects (S IV 36-7). Similarly, at 
S II 283-4, the Buddha tells a monk living alone that to perfect 
'dwelling alone (eka-vibaro) ' he should abandon the past, renounce 
the future and give up 'desire and attachment (chandarago) ' for what 
is 'presently (his) personality (paccuppannesu ca attabhavapatllabhesu) ' , 

He then gives a verse; 
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'Who overcomes all, knows all (sabbabhibhwti sabbavidum) , very wise, 
Unsoiled by any dhamma (sabbesu dhammes\i anupalittan) , 
Who, letting go of all, is freed in the destruction of 
craving ( nabbamjahain lanhakkhaye vimut t.am) , 
That is the man of whom I say "he dwells alone (ekaviharltl ) " ' . 

The Arahant thus dwells totally 'alone' as he has let go of every - 
thi ng , is not 'soiled' by anything. By ending attachment, he has 
'abandoned' the ktiandtias (S III 2 7) and the 'home' which these con- 
stitute (S III 9- 10 ) . 

12. This ' ;il oneness ' seems to apply not only to the Arahant, 
hut also to Nibbana. 'Seclusion [vivcko)' is a synonym for 

ifir.ig.> and nimiiha (e.g. at S IV 365 -fi) and as these are themselves 
synonyms for Nihbina (e.g. It 88) Nibbana can be seen as such 
a 'seclusion'. Thus Nd I 26-7, commenting on this word at Sn 772, 
says that it can be oT three kinds: 

(a) of body ( K.ii^j ■ ) : physical seclusion in the form of forest- 
dwelling , 

(b) oT mind (/■ i i > ,i - ) : this refers to the citta of one in any of the 

e i. sh I jhaiu* , or in any of the four ariyan persons - such pittas 
are 'secluded' from various unskilled states, 

(c) from substrate (upjdhi-): this refers to Nibbana, which is 'se- 
clusion' from 'substrate' in the form of defilements, khandhas 

9 
and kamma formations. 

There is, indeed, considerable evidence (which cannot he 
dealt with here l, that Nibbana is a vihfiana (consciousness) which 
has transcended all objects and thus become objectless and uncon- 
ditioned. As such, it is 'secluded' from all conditioning objects, 
and is totally 'alone'. 

The Arahant 's b oundaryless citta 

13. We now move to examining further aspects under point (b), 
at Para. 9, that of the Arahant 's citta lacking boundaries. 

The Arahant is in several places described in such a way as to 
suggest that he has broken down all barriers between 'himself' 
and 'others'. At H I 139 (and A III 84) he is said to have: 

(a) 'lifted the barrier (ukkbittapaligho) ' , i.e. got rid of avijja 
(ignorance) , 

(b) 'filled the moat (,saukinnaparikho) ' , i . e .' again-becoming and 
faring on on birth ( jatisamsaro) is got rid of', 
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( c ) 'pulled up the pillar (ahuihesiko) ' , i.e. got rid of craving, 

(d) 'withdrawn the bolt (nizaggaio) ' , i.e. 'the five lower fetters 
binding him to the lower (shore) are got rid of', 

(e) become 'a pure one, the flag laid low, the burden dropped, 

without fetters {arigo pannaddhajo pannabhazo visamgutto} ' , i.e. he 
has got rid of the '1 am conceit (asminmano) ' . 

The Arahaul cm thus be seer as no longer waving Che flag 
of 'I an' and so no longer has boundaries, as he no longer identi- 
fies with any particular group of phenomena such as his 'own' 
khantihas , The if.-, is no longer ignorance to act as a barrier. Thus 
rhf Buddha refers to himself as having broken the 'egg-shell of 
ignorance (nvLjjanticknsaw.)' (A IV 176, cf.M I 357). In a similar, but 
more striking way, the Avadana-s'ataka says of the Arahant: 'he 
lost all attachment to the three worlds; gold and a clod of earth 
were the san'e to him; the sky and the palm of his hand were the 
same to his mind;...; he had torn the egg-shell (of ignorance) 
by his knowledge...; he obtained the knowledges, the abhijfias. . . ' . 
Again, A Ii 16 6 compares the 'break-up ( -pabhedo) ' of ignorance to 
the 'breach of a dyke ( al ippaihedo ) ' which will occur in 'a village 
pond that has stood for countless years (anekavassaganika) ' when all 
the inlets are opened, the outlets blocked and it rains down stead- 
ily. Thus ignorance is like a 'barrier' to be lifted, an 'egg- 
shell' to be broken and the 'dyke' of an ancient pond, to be burst. 
The Arahant is one who has destroyed such an enclosing boundary. 

14. The lack of boundaries to the Arahant's mind is perhaps well 

illustrated at M I 206-7 (cf.M III 156). Here, the Buddha 
approaches the monks Anuruddha , Nandiya and Klmbila, greeting 
them simply as ' Anuruddhas ' . He then asks them: 

'And how is it that you, Anuruddhas, are living all together on 
friendly terms and harmonious, as milk and water blend, regarding 
one another with the eye of affection?' 

Anuruddha then replies that this is because he has developed 
metta, with respect to acts of body, speech and mind, for his com- 
panions and thus had gone on to become such that: 

'I, Lord, having surrendered ray own mind {sakam cittam nikkhipitva) , 
an living only according to the mind of theae venerable ones 
(igasmantanam cittassa vasena vattami). Lord, we have diverse bodies 
(nana, . .kaya) but assuredly only one mind (ekaii ca.. .cittan-tfj' , 

Anuruddha then explains that they help each other with various 
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chores and, at p. 210, that he knows that his companions have attain- 
ed all eight jhanas and t'irodha-sawapat t i and destroyed the cankers 
( asava.'O as he has rea d their minds. In this passage, one thus 
finds three Arahant s being regarded as having one cir.ta and being 
all called 'Anuruddha', even though this is the actual name of 
only one of them. This merging of ejti-j.s is motivated by mctta, a 
quality which when fully developed means that a person no longer 
has the barriers that make him prefer his own happiness over that 
of others , and, one must assume, such merging is enabled by 
the three monks being Arahants, whose ^/m,ts are no longer enclosed 
in an 'ugg- shell' of ignorance and who no longer wave the flag 
of '1 am ' . 

15. The reason why the Arahant's i-iii.i has no boundaries, why he 
'dwells with a fit tti made to be without boundaries ( vimarigadi - 

katcna rw.j:;a viiur sit i ) ' is explained in a number of places. It. is be- 
cause he is 'escaped from, unfettered by, released from (nissato 
visamgui.t.n vippumiti u) ' the khandhas, being like a lotus standing above 
the water, unsoiled by it (A V 152), because he feels no attraction 
or repugnance for the objects of the six senses and so Is 'independ- 
ent (aniusiro) ' , 'released, unfettered' (M III 30), and because 
he has fully understood the satisfaction of, misery of and 'leaving 
behind (nissaranaui)' (i.e. Nibblna, from Ud 80-1) of the khandhas , so 
as to be 'escaped, unfettered, released' (S III 31), 

The Arah ant ' s anar.r.a , bounda ryless , self-contained ' self ' 

16. The ahove , then, enables us to resolve the apparent tension 
outlined at Para. 9. It is because an Arahant is so self- 
contained, having abandoned everything, being 'unsoiled' by anything, 
without attachment or repugnance for sense-objects, independent, 

'dwelling alone', and having experienced Nibbana, 'seclusion', 
that his citta has no boundaries, citta, being completely 'alone' 
has no harriers or boundaries. When a person lets go of everything, 
such that 'his' identity shrinks to zero, then citta expands to in- 
finity. Whatever one grasps at and Identifies with as 'I am' limits 
one. As can be seen at Sn 1103 and S I 12, it allows Mara to 'fol- 
low' a person and devas and men to 'search' him out. The Arahant. 
however, does not invest anything with selfhood and so cannot 
be 'found ' anywhere , Though he is completely 'alone', he 'is' 
no-one, he is a 'man of nothing (aJcifieano) ' . He has broken through 
the binding-energy of I-centred existence. Thus Sn 501 says of 
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the 'Brahmin', i.e. Arahant : 

'Who fare in the world with self as an island ( attadlpa ), 
Entirely released, men of nothing (akiftcani sabbadhi vippamutti) . . . ' . 

17, The Arahant dwells with 'self (citta ) as an island, but he 

knows that 'himself, 'others' and the world are all, equally, 
anatta, and that there is no real 'I am' anywhere: he has nothing 
on the island, so to speak. Thus Adhimutta was not afraid when 
his life was threatened as there was no 'I' there to feel threaten- 
ed and afraid, only dukkha dhammas (Thag 715-7). Again, the Arahant' s 
senses are 'cut off' from their objects (Para. 11) not because 
he invests identity in his sentient body and shuns all else, but 
because he sees both , the inner and the outer, as equally anatta. 
He is undisturbed by the world not because he is protected from 
it by a barrier, but because he realizes that no such barrier 
exists, separating a 'self', an '1', from 'others'. All is equally 
anatti, so there are no grounds for I-grasping to arise and give 
his ci <-ta' limit ing boundaries. Paradoxically, by realizing that all 
he had taken as atta and 'I' is really anatta and insusceptible to 
control (S 111 66-7), the Arahant is no longer controlled by such 
things - they have no hold over him - and he is more able to control 
them - he has mastery over his mental processes. As Edward Conze 
says, one aware of things as anatta will see that 'possessions pos- 
sess you, see their coercive power and that "I am theirs" is as 



true as "they are mine"'. 
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Nyanaponika expresses a similar thought 



when he says, 'Detachment gives, with regard to its objects, mastery 
as well as freedom. 

18. Summarising the findings of this article, we can thus say 
the following. The ariyan eightfold Path, when properly 
integrated into someone's personality, is regarded as 'become 
self-like' (Para. 5) and those on the Path are such as to live 
with 'self' - citta - as an 'island', by means of the Foundations 
of Mindfulness (Paras 3-4), By such factors as mindfulness and 
lovingkindness (Para. 7) the Path can be seen as developing the 
good qualities and strength of a person's personality such that 
Stream-enterers etc, are referred to as 'those with great selves' 
(Para. 6). At the culmination of the Path stands the Arahant , 'one 
of developed self', who has carried the process of personal develop- 
ment and self-reliance to its perfection (Para, 8). He is thus 
very self-contained and self-controlled (Para. 9), with a 'diamond- 
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like citta, unperturbed and 'unsoiled' by anything (Para. 10), with 
his senses not tied to their objects, one who has perfected 'dwell- 
ing alone 1 by letting go of everything (Para, 11) such as the khand- 
han, with no attachment or repugnance, independent (Para, 15). He 
has experienced Nibbina, the ultimate 'seclusion' (Para. 12), the 
'leaving behind 1 of the conditioned world [Para. 15). It is because 
of these se If -contained qualities that the Arahant is one who 
has made his t:itto to be without boundaries (Para. 16) and has broken 
the 'egg-shell', burst the ancient 'pond', of ignorance (Para. 13) 
and is such that his cit.ta can merge with that of other Arahants 
(Para. U). He is an independent 'man of nothing 1 who does not 
identify with anything as 'I', but who surveys everything, internal 
and external, as Jiuitj, such that he (a) is completely 'alone' with 
'self' as an island: he does not identify with anything, does 
not 'lean' on anything, is not influenced by anything, as nothing 
can excite attachment, repugnance or fear in him and (b) he has 
a boundaryless ritia, not limited by attachment or I-dentification, 
and immeasurable with such qualities as lovingkindness (Paras 
16-17). He has, then, a developed, boundless 'self 1 , this being, 
paradoxically, because he is completely devoid of any tendency 
to the conceit of '1 am', having realized that no metaphysical 
self can be found - that the thought of '1 am' can only arise 
with respect to factors (the kb.indhaz) which cannot possibly give 
it genuine validity. As seen at Sn 19, he is one whose 'hut', 
i.e. (.-if.r.j, is open and whose 'fire 1 , i.e. attachment, hatred and 
delusion, which are centred on the '1 am' conceit, is out. 



Notes 



This article is substantially the same as Chapter 13 of the author's Ph.D. 
di !;;;crtat inn, 'The Concept of the Person in Pali Buddhist Literature' 
(University of Lancaster 19&1). 

This is the formula for the four Foundations of Mindfulness, e.g. at H I 56, 



3 'Dhamraa' is here used in the sense o£ 'teaching' (and its practice), rather 
than in the sense of 'Nibbana ' , It is only in this former sense that there 
can be an 'other Dhamma': from the Buddhist point of view, the 'Dhamma' in 
the sense of 'Nibbana' is unique, but there can be different 'Dhammas 1 in the 
sense of 'teachings'. Thus, at M I 168, in persuading the Buddha to teach, 
Brahma says, 'There has appeared in Magadha before you an unclean Dhamma...', 
i.e. a perverse teaching. Again, at A I 218, a layman praises Snanda's modesty 
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in teaching by saying, 'here there is no trumpeting of his own Dhamma {sadhammu- 
kkamsana) , no depreciating of another h s Dhamma {paradhammapasadana} but just 
teaching Dhamma {dhammadesana ) in its proper sphere'. 

4 This can be seen from various parallel passages on atta and on citta. For 

example, Dhp 160 says, 'For with a well -controlled self {atr.anS'va sudantena) , 
one gains a protector hard to gain', while Dhp 35 says, 'a controlled (daneam) 
citta is conducive to happiness'. Again, A II 32 talks of 'perfect application 
of self' ( atta-sairaS-panidhi ) as one of the four things which lead to prosperity, 
while Dhp 4 3 aces 'a perfectly applied (samma-panihit.am) h citta as doing for 
one what no relative can do. That c-itta is not an atta in a metaphysical sense 
(i.e. it is anatta) can be seen from the fact thai S V 184 sees it as dependent 
on nama-rQpa , mind-and-body . A metaphysical atta , on the other hand, would 
be an Independent, unconditioned entity. 

5 flturoo is the archaic word for atta. Thus Nd I 69 says Stuma vuccati atta. 

6 Although MA II 361 sees him as an Arahant, being without attachment, hatred 
and delusion, which are 'productive of the measurable', as seen at M I 298. 

M I 298, however, does not limit 'immeasurable' states to that of the Arahant 's 
'unshakeable cetovimutt i * but says only that this is the 'chief' of these. 
Others it mentions are the four Brahmaviharas , and the Corny, HA II 354, adds 
the four maggas and the four phalas to the list . 

7 Ka~ya, or 'body' here, may refer to the n3ma-*aua, i.e. to the components of 
nama , or to nama-rUpa as a whole, A 'developed kaya ' must be a person's 

'body' of mental states or their 'sentient body' when developed by Buddhist 
practice . 

6 Cf. A II 38-9. 

9 Cf . Ps II 220 on five kinds of viveka, the last, again, being Nlbbana. Simi- 
larly, Nd II 251 explains the vivekadh aitwam of Sn 1065 as Nlbbana. 

10 See Chapters 10 and 11 of author's dissertation (see Note 1). 

11 As quoted and translated by Har Dayal in his The Bodhisattva Doctrine in 
Buddhist Sanskrit Literature (London 1932: repr. Delhi 1978), p. 15-16. On 

the abhififias as overcoming various barriers, see A HI 27-8. 

12 See Vism 307-8 and Sn 368 and 705. 

13 Buddhist Thought in India (London 1962), p. 37. 

14 The Heart of Buddhist Meditation (London 1969), p. 68. 
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AVANT-PROPOS(I) 

PRESENTATION DU RECUETIL D'EKOTTARAGAMA (2) 

Par le bVamana (3) Che Tao Ngan [ $fy ^ ^- ), 

Dynastie des Tsin ( -%~ ) 

Trsduit dn Chinois par THfCH HUYfTN-V! 

tl existe quatre recueils d'Aqama (4). La definition dp J'appellation "Agama" a ele 
exposed dans le deuxieme recueil, le Marihyamagama et il nous parail inutile de la 
rappeler ioi. 

Pr§risons seulement la definition du terme "Ekottara". Litteralement il signifiu 
" [dbd augments de un". Uue veut dire "augments de un"'' "Dix" represcnte Enumeration 

complete des sujet.s Lraites, complete dans leur nnmbre el dans leur classification par 
categories, et Ja dizaine augmenlee de I'unite symbolise la progression susceptible 
de s'Stcndrc vers I'infini. Ainsi chaque regie SdictSe par I'enseiynemenl progresse chaque 
jour, tendanl vers la perfection. Pour cette raison, le present Recueil des RSgles de la 
Doctrine et des Rites' servira pour I du jours comme des mesures et des mode les en 
or el en jade pour le salut des etres vivanls. 

A I'exterieur du continent indien, les quatre Recueils d' Agama onl Ste accueillis avec 
respect par les habitants das agglomerations ciLadines ainsi que par les religieux retires 
dans les bois et les montagnes. 

l.e v£n6rable Sramana Dharmanandin (b), originaire de Taksas'ila (ft), elait entrS assez 
lard en religion. II a consacr£ le resle de sa vie a Studier les Agama et il en possSdail 
parfaitemenl. la lettre et I'esprit. Partout a 1'et.ranger ses conferences elaient suivies 
avec enlhDusiasme. 

Fn Tan 20 de I'ere KienYuan ( ifc JL ) des Is'in ( ^_ ), i! arriva a la eapilale Tch'ang 

Ngan et t.ous les habitants, aussi bien les natifs du pays que les residents Strangers le 
louerent pour ses explications des textes des Agama, Le gauverneur miljt.eire Tchao 
Wen Ye ( j£$ j^ *j!iL ) ^ pria de rendrc la connaissance des Agama accessible au pcupic. 

A I'entreprisc gigantesgue de transcription (en langue chinoise) participaient le vSnSrable 
Buridhasmrti comme traducleur et le S'ramana Dharmanandin comme correcteur. Elle 
commenca des la retraile d'£te de I'annce Kia Chen ( ^ >Jp ) pour se terminer a la fin 
du printemps de I'annee suivante. Le rccueil[d'fc.kottarigama]a etS reparti en quaranle-el 
-un fascicules formanl deux tomes. Le premier tome comptant vingt-six fascicules est 
complet par rapport aux texles originaux. Le deuxieme tome de quinze fascicules est 
incomplet : il y manque les gatha (courts poemes resumant le contenu de etiaque 
sutra) (7). 

Moi, Dharmanandin, j'ai participS a la correction avec d'autres religieux. Les vensrables 
5eng lio ( $ ]&■ ) el Seng Meou ( i% J^ ) ont pu reconstituer et traduire les parties 
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manquantes. Ce travail ft pris quarante jaurn6es. Durant cette annee, la capitale a ele 
encerclSe par I'armSe rebelle dR Nqo Tch'eng ( faf J-&, ) el les tam-tam de guerre 
rgsonnaient de lous les cote's, cependanl nous poursuivions notre oeuvre avec ferveur. 
Finalement nous avons complete la traduction des deux Agama en portant leur nombre a 
cent fascicules (8). 

Les v£n£rables Vaidurya, Sunirmita el. Sanghapala ont reussi a diffuse? ces recueils 
de I'lnde aux nations orientates, 

Les quatre recueils d'Agama ont et.0 retranscrits par un comity d'e>udits de quarante 
mcrnbres elus par le Sahqha, el repartis en quatre sous-comit£s de dix membres, charun 

s'occupant d'un recueil d'Aqama. I es sujets trailOs et classifies ont ele fidelernent 
r^sum^s dans les qatha en prevision des erreurs ot des pertes commises lors des relran- 
scriptions ulterieures. Cette precaution s'explique par I'enqouement qui reqnait en 
ce moment dans ce pays pour la diffusion des recueils de sutra. Deux recueils d' Agama 

ont connu parliculieremont des aventures reyrettables, dues 5 la melhode d^fectueusr 
ijduptee pour la retranscription : chaque ^ruriit avail la rcsponsabilitO entiere d'un 
volume. II sc bornait a recopicr !t;s ecrits ancicns. Lea explications etaient incompletes 
ot quelque*fois inexislanles. 

La premiere ot la deuxieme series d'Aqama contlennent au total quatre cent soixante- 
douze sutra, et les textes oriqinaux ont e-te fidelernent traduits par les e>udits. 11 
s'aqit. ries regies essentielles de la Doctrine, d 1 importance capitale pour le Sangha. Dans 
certains pays bouddhiques, les novices de m£me que les laVques residents (a tunique 
blanche) ne sonl. pas auforises a £tudier les r£glements et les riles. Dans ce pays an 
contraire, la connaissonce des regies de conduite par tous les adept.es de la Docttine 
est unc pratique eucouraqee. C'est la one oriqinalite remarquable do bouririhisme chinois. 

Toulefois la connaissanoe des rcqles est inutile sans leur pratique et, a oe sujet, certaines 
constatations me conduiscnt a formuler quelques regrets, I es 6rudits ont mis I'accent 
sur ries chapitres importants, tcl cclui du Grand Amour pour la Doctrine, mais certains 
adcptcs nan avertis les ont considers comme les sutra "reserves" aux seuls initios. De 
memo, les rcqles de conduite pour les bhiksunT soot, import.antes, mais certains les 
considerent comme neqligeables. VuilS quelques exemples regrettables a propos de 
1'etude des Agama. 

En resume, ces deux tomes de recueil ne peuvent etre appr£ci£s a leur exacte valeur 
que par ceux qui possddent d£ja une connaissance suffisamment profonde de la Doctrine. 
Ceux qui les lisent d'une fat^on superficielle on! besoin des conseils et des explications 
de la part des aines plus avertis. 
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Notes 

1 Let avant-prnpos a etc transcrit conformement a 1'original sous I'ere Yuan-ming 
de la dynastie des Sonq ( ;JL). 

2 I kollaraqoma (sanscrit) ou Angultara-Nikaya (pfili). 

i Che Tao Nqan : Moine buuddhiste renomme pour son erudition. II a traduil de 
nombreux sutra el recueils de la discipline du Sanscrit en chinois. 

<* Les quatre Recueils d'Aqama sont : i. le Recueil Lonq ou Dirghagama (Sanscrit), 
Digha-Nikaya (pali); ii, le Recueil du Milieu un Madhyamaqama (sanscrit), Majjhima- 
Nikayji (pali), iii. Li- Recueil des Varieties ou Ljamyuklaqama (Sanscrit), Samyutta- 
NikSya IpalH; iv. I e Recueil de [Dix] plus tJn ou Lkottaraqama (sanscrit), Anyutlara- 
Nikay.i (pally. Cello deniiere collection est plutot connu eomine "I'Aqarna donl 
chacuno des seel ions s'augmente par un". II s'agit des traites numeriques, ou des 
sujels sont trailed numeriquement. 

' I n ce qui concernc Dharmanandin, cf. "Central Asi ar , f,ntra 1 raqments and their 
Relation to the Chinese Agamas" par E. Waldschmidt, dons The Language of the 
Tarliesl Buddhist. Tradition, 6ri. M. Becherl, Goltingen, 19B0, p. 169, n. 1 Sti : "Hahn, 
I.e., speaks of Gautama Songhadeva as translator of the Tsf'nq-i-a-han-ohing in 
ennrord with the Taisho Tripitaka, whereas the translation is ascribed to Dharma- 
nandin by Nanjio. Acrordinq to Hagchi, Cjout.onia Sanqhadcva acted merely as 
reviser or redactor..." 

(■• Tiiksasila : un petit royaume au nord-uuest du continent indien, I'actuel Taxila, 
a 26 milles an norri-ouest de Rawalpindi, dans le Penjab, Pakistan. 

7 Le numeru reel des fascicules du recueil d'Lkollaraqama se t.rouvant dans 1'edition 
de Taisho est t>1. 



H Le texte ne clarifie pas quel autre Agama hors de l 1 Lkottaragama indiqu^. 

Rcut-etre il s'agit du Madhyamagama traduit par fianqhadeva en db fascicules. 
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EKOTTARAGAMA 

VOLUME PREMIER 

Traduil par le Sramarja Gautama Saftghadeva (1) originaire du Ki Pin ( jfj '|r ) 
sous le regne des Tsm orientaux ( jfL^t ) 

CHAP1TRE I 

(INTRODUCTION) (2) 

Nous nans proslemons devanl le Grand Cumpatissant, le septieme Bouddha, qui a preche 
pour les divinites et les sages ainsi que pour tous les £tres sensibles entraines dan?; 
le eyerie infini des naissances et des morts. 

G'est le lathaqala Sakyasnuni qui s'est oonsaere a La liberation des humains. 

Nous rendnns hommagc au grand Kaiyapa (J), le saint Palriarche, au saga Ansnda(4, 
qui pDursuit 1'oeuvTe sacree. 

Le Suqala {b) nous a indique' la voie de la deTivrancc. II a laisse au monde ses reliques 
qui snnt pjeusement reparties entre Kusinagan [6) ct Maqadha (7). 

Le grand Ka^yapa nous a enseigne ley gualre grands incommensurables (8) cumme moyens 
de salut pour rjchapper aux cinq vuies de renaissance (9), II nous a permis de cDmprendre 
la signification du grand Eveil. II nous a fait aimer et pratiquer le veritable Dharma 
enseigne par J 'litre le plus ventre MI}) de tous les etres vivants. 

Le grand Kas'yapa, conscient de la mission que lui avait confiee le Tathagata, jugea 
neccssaire de profiter de i'ere de developpement de la Doctrine pour faire connattre 
aux humains I 'ensemble des enseigncments laiss6s par le Ptre ct Maitre ventre, el 
d'assurer la conservation at la transmission de ces biens precieux (11) aux generations 
futures. 

11 cherchait parmi les pr aches du Tathagata, I'adeple le plus capable, le plus apte 
a repondre aux souffrances des hommes et a ieurs demandes. II le trouva en ia personne 
ri' Ananda a la fois sage el erudit. Ses appels aux reunions (12) et ses propos sont ^coutes 
avec respect par les quatre categories de disciples (13). 

l"!u par quatre-vingt-quatre mille bhiksu, Ananda fut le veritable ariiant (14), le parfail 
lihere, le plus meritant. 

Ce fut ainsi que Kas'yapa s'acquitta de sa gratitude envers le Tathagata etqu' Ananda 
formula le voeu d'accomplir la mission gui lui fut devolue : maintenir la lumiere du 
Dharma pendant trois asamkhyeya de kalpa (15) dans le monde dea humains et faire b€- 
neficier aux quatre classes d'Auditeurs (16) 1'enseignement merveilleux qui leur ouvrirait 
instantanement la Voie de l'£veil. 

Mais tout d'abard Ananda decline cet honneur en gvoquant sa jeunesse, son ignorance et 
son manque d'experience, et souligna que sur la Montagne Sacree KSsyapa avail etS 
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expressement dSsigne par le Talhagala pqur elre son successeur. 

ETn reponse KSsyapa fit valoir son grand age et sa memoire defaillante, insista sur 
le fait comme : "Parmi tous nos freres, vous, Primat Ananda, eles le seul capable de 
mener a bien la mission de propager la Doctrine. Grace a mes penetrations el a ma 
comprehension de la nature humaine je peux affirmer qu'aucun autre adepte ne peut 
vous surpasses" 

I n apprenanl ce fait, Brahmaraja el Maitreya descendant du ciel Tusita (17) et accom- 
puqnc par des milliers de Bodhisattva se rendirent au concile et. proclamerent d'une 
meme voix que le Venerable Ananda, le plus erudit entre tous, elait designe pour 
continuer la mission de tous les etres sensibles du Sarpsara : "Si vous refusez, u sage 
Ananda, la Doctrine sera perdue a jamais. Pour le bien de tous les etres vivants, accepter 
cello mission. Nous nous engageons a vous aider a surmunler toutes les difficult^, l.e 
passage du Tathagata sur la l.erre des hommes o ete relativement court. Mais ses 
reliques demeurent (Slernelles. Tel devra etre son rnseignemenl 1" 

Au nom du Dharma, Ananda accepta entin cotte mission. II cammenga alors a prScher 
et sa vein retentit dans le monde comme le rugissement du lion(IR) reveillant laus les 
hfltes de la foret. 

II ful trSs attristS en constatant qu'aucun disciple du Tathagata n'avait pu surmonlcr 
ses propres difficulies (19) pour parvenir a l'F"veil. [I projeta alors une lumiere eblouis- 
sante semblable a celle du soleil levant. Brahmaraja el le Borthisattva Maitreya leverent 
la tcte et regarderent cet aura, aussitSt retentirent les paroles merveilleuses du Dharma. 
t es qualre categories de disciples enneentrerent leur attention pour Soouter le Dharma. 

Le grand Kas'yapa ainsi que la rnaJDrite des autres disciples regarderent intensemenl 
Ananda pour ne jamais 1'oublier. 

Ananda monla sur la chaire du concile et dgclara : 

"Je m'adresse a vous tous, 6 mes freres, vous gui avez acquis les merites de la perseve- 
rance. j e diviserai la Doctrine en trois parties : 

La premiere partie portera sur les recueils des enseignemenls du Tathagata. Elle sera 
intilulSe la Corbeille des Sutra. 

La deuxieme partie portant sur 1'ensemble des regies et disciplines sera la Corbeille 
du Vinaya* 

La troisieme partie portant sur les developpements des enseignements s'appellera la 
Corbeille de i'Abhidharma (20). 

L'ensemble des Trois Corbeilles s'intitulera la Triple Corbeille de la Doctrine. 
Dans mon expose sur le Sutra-Pitaka, je reserve la priorite aux Quatre Recueils d'Agama. 
Le premier dans I'ordre d'importance est I'Ekotlaragama comportant 10 plus 1 
anseignements. Ensuite vient le Madhyamagama du recueil des enseignements du juste 
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milieu, puis le Hirghaqama, recueil des enseiqncinenls longs, enFin le Samyuklagama, 
recueil des cnseiqnement.s varies complement les Lrois precedents, eL comptanl pour 
cett.e raison guatro parlies, 

"Mui, Ananda, jn pense qu'il fauf perpetuer cetie doctrine. C'esl une lumiere qui ne 
s'oloindra jamais, I'our les divinii.es cornine jjivir le common des mortels, celui qui 
a la chance de I'etudier parviondra a I 1 ! veil. 

"Lo premiere pari.ie de cell e doctrine on pn r enseignement. (211 est t res difficile 

a cornprenriro, ;i nssimilcr et a praliquer. Insu'e viennent !e deuxieme (22) ct le 
troisir^me '2V; civjciquements dent los ohapitres const ituenl tin I out, comme ties perles 
d'uti ('Oilier. Ice quatneine (24; fit. trinquieuic '.?.'': enseignements Lruiteul des prublcmes 
ices proohes les uns des nulres. I ce sixicme (2f>) el seplieme (27)enseignemenis ypportcnt 
plus de cleric pour noire comprehension. Avi'c le tiuilietno (28) ct le iieuvieme ' 2 1 )) 
enseignements, nous acocdons aux sujels de niveau supra-mondaiti. 1 e dixiemn onsei- 
gnemenl (311) complete noire connaiEsance, tnuis c'esL le dernier enseignement. I e 
unzierne (31), upres en tie di/airic, forme uvec ins dix premiers ronscignornonl supreme 
conlenantja quintessence du Uliarnial' 

An moment uo Ananda allait descendre de la chairs;, le fulur Bouddha Mai troy a 
le complimenla pour son excellente presentation de la Doctrine. 

Apportant. lours points de vue, les Bodhisattva souliqnerenl I'effioacite des six paramita" 
enseiqnees par le Tathaqata, a savoir : I'observation des reqles, la pratique des dons, 
la perseverance, la patience, la meditation et la sagesse supreme. Ce sonl de mervoilleux 
moyens pour purvenir a l't. veil. 

En premier lieu, vient la pratique des dons (32). Los Bodhisattva rappelorent les exemplcs 
de rlnns offeclues par le Tathaqata dans ses innumbrables vies anl.ericures : don do sa 
propre vie, des parties de son corps, de ses yeux, do sdo epouse et de ses enfants, de 
son royaurne, do ses joyaux les plus precieux, pour sauver la vie d'auLrui ou simplement 
pour rendro service a son prochain. Puis vient ['observation des regies (33) qui punnet 
de supprimer tous les peches accumules dans le passe et de parvenir a 1'etat d'un 
etre libSre de toutes preoccupations (34). Fn Iroisieme lieu vient la patience (35) nu plus 
exactement la capacile de supporter les contrarietes de la vie et les offenses de la 
part des autres, jusqu'a socrifier sun lionneur et so propre vie sans un sentiment de 
revoke inteYieure. La perseverance (36) designe 1'effort permanent dans I'accomplisse- 
ment du bien el i'eliminalian du mal dans facte, la parole et la pensee. La pratique 
de la meditation (37) consiste a mailriser la respiration, a concentrer I'esprit pour 
parvenir a. la perspicacity (38). Mais surpassant les cinq moyens precedents en efficacite" 
est le sixieme consistant en i'acquisitioti de la sagesse siTpreme (39) qui permet de 
s'sdapler a toutes circonstances. La pratique de ces six paramita est particulierement 
delicate. Elle pose comme condition essenlielle 1'observance rigoureuse des conduiles 
des Bodhisattva (40). 
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A cela, Ananda ajouLa que 1'observance des con"duites des Bodhisattva est ires dure a 
pratiquer. Seuls les Arhant ayant un desir ardent et. une volonte tenace peuvent y 

parvenir. 

Ces paroles renforcerent la foi des quatre categories de croyants el dissiperent leur 
doute. Alois le fulur Bouddha Mailreya exprima sa satisfaction a propos de celle 
ouverlure vers le Mahayana qui est le depot des veriles. 



Notes 



1 Gautama bahghadeva (323-398) ne a Kaboul, a Iraduit de nombreux sutra el s'aslra 
du Sanscrit en chinois . 

2 l.n chinois la plupart de cet.Le introduction sous forme d'une interpolation 
mehayanisle est en verse. 

3 Maha-Kasyapa, brahmane vivant en royaume de Maqadha, il sc convertit au boud- 
rihisme et devint i'un des disciples les plus remarquables du Dnuddha. I e Tathagata 
lui confia la mission de conlinuer la diffusion de la [Doctrine sur la Montagne Saoree 
Apres son entree au Par in irv aria, Kas'yapa presida le Sangha, puis reunit le premier 
cor^cile bouddhique. 

4 Ananda fut considere comme lo disciple le plus erudit de Bouddhn. A J 'initiative 
de Kas'yapa, Ananda fut charge do diriger le premier conclle bouddhique de rassem- 
blemenl des sutra. 11 fut le deuxiemc patriarche du Bouddhisme apres Kasyapa. 

5 Suqata : Tun des dix titres du Bouddha. II signifie : parvenu sur I'autre rive apres 
avuir accompli la mission de lihe>er les etres vivants et r6alisc ses voeux. Ne 
revenant plus sur le monde des humains, il ost ri^finitivement sorti du cycle des 
naissances et de mort. 

(• Kusinagari : petit pays de I'lnde ou mourut le Bouddha a i'aye de 83 ans, a 
proximite de la riviere Hiranyavati. 

7 Magadha i grand pays situe sur la rive droit.e du Gauge. C 1 est la ou le Prince 
Gautama parvint a I'ttveil. Le Bouddha y faisait de frequents s^jnurs. Le souverain 
du pays, le roi Bimbisara fut un disciple de Bouddha. 

8 L es quatre vertus incommensurables : la bonte (maitrl), la compassion {karuna}, 
la jaie (muditS) et 1'^quanimite (upeksi). 

9 Les cinq voies de la renaissance : devenir des divinites me^chantes et querelleuses, 
des humains, des animaux, des fanlflmes affames et des inhabitants des enfers. 

10 L'Etre le plus venere (lokajyesUia);l'un des litres de Bouddha. 
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II s'aqil des tresors laisses par le Tathagnl.ii a Lous les etras vivants, les irois 
Corbeilles (tripitaka). 

Signal d'appnl (ghanta; cloche en metal nn on bois dont les sons annoncenl les 
reunions du Sanqha. 

I es quatre categories da religieux : las mmnes (bhiksu), las reliqieuses (bhiksunl!, 
les fideles de sexe masoulin (upasakal at les fideies da sexe feminin (upasika). 

Arhant : le dcgre la plus eleve dp I'ordru ties Auditeurs. 11 siqnifia : diqne da 
veneration, tueur du mal et. libera de la , enai°;sance. 

Asamkhyeyii du kalpa : c'est-ft-dire trair. ';imili% de perinries inrommensurnbles. 

I es quatre deqres de perfect Ionnement. du i'ordre des Auditeurs : 11 srola-apanna 
2) sakrdoqamin; i} anagamin nL 4) arhant. 

Maitreya, Bauddhn du futur y habit a arluellement en attendant sa venue sur 
terre pour conlinuer la mlssian du Hnuddha Sakyamuni, 

Ruqissement du lien : qualifieatif du sermon des Bouddha, des Budhisattva, el 
iei du discours d'Ananda dont la porlee relent it comme la voix du lion qui fait 
trembler tous les autres animaux dans las airs, sur terre et. dans I'aau. 

Surmont.er les prnpres difficulty : dominer ses passions at. ses aU.oehenients, 
etre lihcrr de la souf france, du Somsara. 

Abhidharma : reeueil dcs explications et das eomrnant.airas scoiasUques de la 
Doctrine, 

Le texte sc re-fere ici a I'Lkattaragama. Le premier enseignement compte 14 
divisions : les 1 U invocaliuns - les qrandes references - les bhiksu - les bhiksunl - 
les upasnka - les upasixa - les asura-la fils - la protection du cueur - J'cnerqie 
pcrseverante - premiere entree dans la voia - entretien des vertus - les cinq 
abstentions. 

Le deux i erne enseignement comple 6 divisions : etre et non etre - ax t.i no t.i on 
du feu des passions - la paix du coeur - remords el honte - I'invite" et les amis 
sprirituels. 



Le troisieme enseiqnemenl compte 4 divisions : les trois joyaux 
offrandes - le mattre du foyer el I'esLrade superieur. 



les trois 
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le quatrieme enseignement compte 7 divisions i les quatre verites saintes 

- les quatre concentrations - les quatre verites de niveau inferieur - les Auditeurs 

- la douleur et la joie - I'entrSe du courant et la supe>iorite. 

Le cinquieme enseignment compte 5 divisions : assembles du bien - les cinq rois 

- vues fractionnaires - assemble du mal - 1'ecoule du Dharma. 
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Le sixieme enseignement compte deux divisions : les six respects et le pouvoir 

miraculeux., 

Le septieme enseignement compte 3 divisions : categories du Dharma, les sept 
jours et ta delivrance de la erainte. 

Le huitie-me enseignement compte 2 divisions : les huit malheurs el le Roi 
Asvarudhira. 

Le neuvieme enseignement comple 2 divisions : les etres vivanls et le Roi Asvaraja, 

Le dixieme enseignement compte 3 divisions : les intardits - le bien et le mal 
et las 10 categories du mal. 

L'un plus dix (on/ieme) enseignement compte 4 divisions : la yarde de la vache 
- la ven£raLion das trois joyaux - le supra-mondain et Nirvana,- e'tage supreme. 

DSnaparamita : la pratique des dons ou ultime ggne>osile comme moyen pour 
parvenir a l'aulre rive, c'esL-a-dire a I'tveil. 

Silaparamita : I'abservaLion des regies de conduile pour parvenir 3 l'aulre rive - 
comparable a La purely du diamant. 

Libert de toutes preoccupations, de tout desir, de toute passion, de la conside- 
ration de la vie el da la mort. 

Ksantiparamita : pratique de la patience et de I'ondurance de toute injustice 
comme moyen pour parvenir sur I'autre rive, 

Viryaparamita : pratique de la perseverance* 

Dhyanaparamita : pratique de la meditation active el juste qui seule peitpermettre 

I'fveil. 

Perspicacite : capacite de percevoir la nature reelle des ehoses. 

Prajnaparamila : acquisition de la sagesse supreme. 

Bodhisallva-carya : la conduile des Dodhisattva entierement anim^e par la bonte 
el la compassion envers tous les etres vivants. 
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Comments on 'TWO SUTRAS ON DEPENDENT ORIGINATION' 

Peter Ski l ling writes : 

I was disappointed by 'Two Sutras on Dependent Origination' [tr. 
John H.Cooper, BSR 1, p. 311 which unfortunately is not up to par. 
Firstly, the definition of ignorance starting with 1.1 on p , 32 
is mistranslated. It should read something like 'a lack of insight 
(ajfianam) into the past (purvantc), a lack of insight i nt o the future 
( jpariinte) , , , in t o karma , Into the results Cof karma),,.', etc., thr- 
oughout. Here the locative is used a a the object of (;i ) jTiana , which 
is rather common in (at least) Buddhist texts. The paragraph on 
namarupa , specifically rupa , should read from 1.24, p. 12, along the 
lines of, 'whatever is materiality consists of the four great 
elements and derivatives of the (four) great elements (mahabhutang 
upadaga), Nahabhut any upjday.i , an early technical term that was variously 
interpreted in the Abhidharmas of the different schools, certainly 
cannot be translated as 'and in view of the four great elements', 
whatever it may mean! There are several other mistakes; it seems 
a pity because a number of apt translations do occur, such as 
'clinging to ceremonial practices' (1.1-2, p. 33) for liilavratapara- 
mar&a , or -upadana in the present text. 

The second translation also contains some errors, but here the 
main problem is that Sastri's ret rans 1 ation from Tibetan into 
Sanskrit is often very wrong and cannot be relied upon. 

J_o_h n C ooper replies : 

I was sorry to read that Mr Skilling was disappointed with my 
translations but disagree with him that they are unsatisfactory. 
With regard to the first sutra I have compared my translation 
with those of Geshe Sopa in his article, 'The Tibetan "Wheel of 
Life": Iconography and Doxography' {The Journal of the International 
Association of Buddhist Studies 7,1, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
1984) and P.C.Bagchl in his article, 'A Note on the Pratitya Samut- 
pada Sutra' (zpigraphia Indica XXI, Delhi 1931; repr.JJew Delhi 1984), 
the Chinese text (No. 628 - Yuan ch'i ching in Nanjlo's Catalogue) 
of which Eagchi says closely corresponds to the Sanskrit text 
recovered from Nllanda. With regards to the second sutra, I have 
shown my translation from the Sanskrit, and Tibetan version, to 
a Tibetanist and his comments are reproduced below. 
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I shall now deal with Hr Skilling 's points one by one. 
The first sutr a 

With regard to his first point, which he calls the definition 
of ignorance, 1 agree that his translation is a good alternative 
rendering, and is supported by Sopa's translation (p.138), but 
my translation could be said to be supported by Bagchl's version 
(p. 202) which can be interpreted to mean the same as my translation 
from 'It is nescience in the past...' down to 'It is nescience 
in all dharmas that are produced from causes'. However, from this 
point on both Sopa and Bagchi translate kuSalskuSaiesu. . . samutpannesu 
dharmesu as if these separate words did not qualify dharmesu. (Note 
that we have produced three different translations of sapratibhaga . ) 
Nevertheless, I think Bagchi * s translation is in consonance with 
mine down to 'It is nescience in what is low and bad and what 
is noble and good'. Both Sopa and Bagchi translate krsnaSukla lit- 
eral ly as 'black and white', whereas I think 'evil and pure' are 
more likely to be intended in a religious text. Also, if the author 
meant 'black and white', why did he not mention other colours 
too? With regard to pratibhaga I have been guided by Edgerton's 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskiit Dictionary (p. 366), which gives It as meaning 
'difference, distinction'. In translating sapratibhaga as 'It is ne- 
science in different parts', Bagchi seems to be ignoring the prefix 
sa, 'with'. Sopa takes it to mean 'together with its subsets', 
so translating pratibhaga as being the same as vibhahga (p. 138, 1.18). 
Here Sopa makes a logical error, because the subsets are included 
in dependent origination. The translation of vibhahga as subsets is, 
however, supported by Childers' Dictionary of the Pali Language which 
gives it as meaning 'division, distinction, determination, expla- 
nation'. Thus Childers supports both Sopa's translation of vibhahga 
and mine as well! The word yathabhutasamprativedha is a bit of a prob- 
lem, as it seems to be an adjective to avidga, meaning 'penetrating 
into or disclosing reality'. It would clearly be more logical 
if it read auathabhutasamprativedha , i.e. ' not penetrating or disclos- 
ing reality', which is the way Sopa seems to have taken it. I 
have translated what the text says, whereas Sopa has emended it, 
perhaps guided by Bagchi's translation. Haybe the Chinese trans- 
lator took this word as a locative yathabhutasamprativedhe 'ci , with 
irregular sandhi for iti . 

Sopa (p. 138) , in translating 'Not knowing the limits of 
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the past, and not knowing the limits of the future, and not knowing 
the limits of past and future' is missing the locative in purvanta 
and aparantti. Also, there are no limits of the past and future. 
It is better to take the word purvsnta is a Bahuvrlhl compound and 
not as a Tatpurusa compound. There ire two kinds of Bahuvrlhi : 
(i) vyadhi karana and (ii) samanadhika ina. An example of (i) is 
■Ana panmi yaxtjah ss , 'she who has a lute in her hand' (SarasvatI); 
and an example of ( ii ) is pit ant ambaram jasyah sah t 'he who has yellow 
clothing' (Krsna). Pui-vanta is an example of (ii), 'having the past 
as its limit', which means the past itself {supported by Edgerton, 
p. 352) . The Bahuvrihi qualifies 'time', kaia. To sum up, my trans- 
lation takes the text to mean that ignorance (avidya) is all-pervad- 
ing, as in Vedantic philosophy (mayavada). 

With regard to Mr Skilltng's second point, I have never heard 
of mababhuCanyupadaya as an Abhidharma technical term - the five 
dictionaries that I have consulted do not give it. He seems to 
take upadaya as a masculine noun in the nominative singular but 
he translates it as if it were in the plural. Taking 1L as a noun 
has the advantage that it explains the absence of sand hi between 
upadaya and the following it i , but this is not conclusive as sandhi 
is not obligatory. 

The term upadaya appears as a philosophical term in the Pali- 
English Dictionary (PTS) meaning 'derived, secondary' (with rupa ) [lit. 
'hanging on to' ] . Childers' quotes the Visuddhimagga (under his 
Dictionary heading rupam) , which enumerates twenty-eight kinds 
of rupa, the four bbUtarupas- earth, witer, fire and air - and twenty- 
four upadagarupas , i.e. the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, form (rupaij?!), 
sound, smell, taste, virility, femininity, vitality, the heart, 
gesture, speech, space or void (explained as the orifices of the 
mouth, nose, etc.), buoyancy, elasticity, pliability, accumulat i on , 
duration, decay, impermanence , material food. This information 
is repeated in the FED under rupa . Also, Skilling agrees with Sopa ' s 
and Bagchi's translations. These three are all in agreement as 
to the meaning of upadaya. In my defence, however, I must say that, 
if they are right, the grammar and punctuation of the Sanskrit 
text is very irregular, because (i) there is a full stop in the 
middle of the sentence (after mababhutani ) and (ii) the catvari is 
agreeing with the second mahabbutani , thus giving the impression that 
mahiwiutini and upadaya are two separate words . However , Conze has 
said that he has even seen a full stop in the middle of a word in 
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some manuscripts, so that perhaps (i) is understandable. The ex- 
planation given by the other three also explains the ca after cat- 
vazi, if it means 'and'. However, ca car be an expletive as well as 
a conjunction (like hi, khalu , etc.), so this point is not conclusive. 

My translation, moreover, can be explained as follows. If 
we have the sentence catvari ca mahabhutany\ipadaya . . .with upadaya as twen- 
ty-four elements, then the previous sentence must be wrong because 
the unknown author of the text has omitted upadaya in the previous 
sentence, i.e. he has said that the whole r'ipa is covered by the 
m.ihablmt a:i.i . (Childers, p.?27, states: 'The Rupakkhandha , or organised 
body, is composed of these elements' (mahabhuta ) , ) What he has said 
before he has emphasised in the second sentence, catvari ca mababhuta- 
nyupadaya . . . . The first sentence means ' Whatever rupa is there, all 
rupa is the four mahabbutati 1 . The beginning of the second sentence, 
catvari ca mababhutanyupadaya iti means 'Taking these four great elements 
as constituent parts'. One might ask, 'Why does he not mention 
twenty-four elements, just as he mentioned the four great elements? ' 
By upalakxanarzfia he can cover the other twenty-four (i.e. he can 
cover the other twenty-four by implication), as in kakebbyo dadhi 
raksatsn;, 'Protect the curds from crows', which means 'Protect 
the curds from crows and other obnoxious birds or animals'. If 
Skilling insists that mahahhutanyupadaya is one word then the phrase 
catvari ca mahabhur.anyupadaya breaks the rule of Sanskrit grammar, 
as we are reminded by the following quotation from the Kasika: 
pratiyogipadld anyat yad amjai. ka rakSd api / vrLtitariaikadefsasya sambandhas 
tena nesyate // 'What is different from pratiyngipada or karaka , the relation 
of one part of a compound word with it is not desired.' 

Thus examples like Caitrasya da.iabbazya , 'The wife of the servant 
Caitra'; 'unacakraratbo mayl, 'A chariot that has had a wheel removed 
by me'; and Saraib gstitapatro' yam vrksah, 'This tree has had a leaf cut 
off by arrows', are allowed, but examples like rddhasya rajamhtahgab , 
'Elephants of a rich king', and Prabltam pvtrakamyati r 'She desires a 
son like Prabira', are not allowed. Hence in caivari ca mahaWiutanyupa- 
daya, even if mahiihutanyupldaya is taken as a compound term, catvari 
cannot be construed with mahabhutini, being neither a pratiyogipada 
nor a karaka. Another point: if maha bh Jt an yupaday a is variously inter- 
preted in the different schools, then how can Skilling be certain 
that it cannot be translated as I have translated it? Also, if 
Sopa and Bagchi are right, then you would expect a ca, 'and', eith- 
er after upadaya or after iti (taking mahabbutani ard upadaya as two 
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separat e words ) . 

[A note: on p. 201 of Bagchi's translation the editor of Epigrapfiia 
indies, footnote; 3, states that the Sanskrit text of the sutra 
says that the Buddha was residing with 650 monks fin the garden 
of Anathapindada in the Jeta forest - k x 1300], whereas the 
text says ardhatrayorfaSabhir bhiksuSataih , which means 1200 + (^ x 10U) 
= 1250 monks. This usage is normal for ordinals in Sanskrit 
(see under 2.ardha, p. 91 of Monier -Will i ans ' Sanskrir.-Englisn Dicriun- 
•jf'j) but here it is used with carditis Is. For the equivalent 
Pali expression see p. 272 in A. K. Warder's mttoduct. ion to Pair, which 
the PTS has just reprinted in paperback format.) 

The second sutra 

The Tibetanist I consulted makes the following seven points about 
my translation. 1 have added my own comments in square brackets 
after each point. 

P. 33, 1.3. In the Tibetan text all the gods and bodhisattvas are 
seated on white stones. [In the Sanskrit version the 
word 'seated' does not appear, so it is not expressly stated whether 
anyone is seated or not. I assumed it to mean that the Buddha 
was seated alone because in the Sanskrit the expression 'on a 
stone slab like a white woollen blanket' is in the singular and 
it did not seem likely that all the disciples, bodhisattvas and 
gods were all sitting with him on the same stone! 1 think Sastri 
should have put the word for stone slabs in the plural or com- 
pounded with a word for 'seated' inflected in the Instrumental 
plural.] 

P,33, 1.6-7. 'Adorned with the jewels of immeasurable qualities' 

refers to the three bodhisattvas and not to Mahabrahma 
etc. [In the Sanskrit this adjective could refer to the bodhi- 
sattvas or the gods, and even to the disciples. Sastri could 
have avoided the ambiguity by compounding the adjective with the 
bodhisattvas, i.e. aprameyagunarat/wlailfcrta&odhisattvamahlsattv'a.ih. ] 

P. 34, 1.5. 'Having fallen from' - the verb in Tibetan is mcftis.pa 

which can mean 'have come to', i.e. they have come 
to this assembly due to their practice of chastity etc. [The word 
pa tita normally means 'fallen', but it can mean 'alighted' as the 
verb pat means 'to fly' as well as 'to fall'. It does make better 
sense in the context to say that the gods had arrived in the circle 
of this assembly than that they had fallen from It. Sastri could 
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have made it a bit easier for me If he had used the commoner past 
participle gata instead of patita,] 

P. 34, 1.11. 'Those states ' - dharmas? entities? perhaps for chos. 

gran, 'whatever' would be better. [The word dharraa 
is notoriously difficult to translate, 'Entities ' or 'whatever ' 
are quite acceptable. 'States' has the sanction of Edgerton, p. 
276, where he gives 'state of existence, condition of being' as 
a meaning of dharma, as in Pali. Another reason why I used this 
word is that 'states' was used to translate dhamma when I first 
started learning Pali around 1972.] 

1.13-14. 'The body of the doctrine' = Dharmakaya - the absolute 

nature of Buddha (as in the three Kayas of the Buddha), 
[In a Mahayana text I should have guessed this was the meaning, 
I think I have been influenced by the Pali meaning, given by Edger- 
ton as 'having a body that is, or is characterised by the Doctrine', 
I have the support of L.de La Vallee Poussin, AbhidharmakoSa vil.81, 
n.l: ' souvent dharmakaya = le corps des Scriturcs ™ le deuxiSme 
ratna', but Edgerton, which quotes this on p. 177, says 'I have 
not found thts usage ' . ] 

1.18-19. 'Recites a verse... sphere of religion'. The Tibetan reads 
more like 'establishes themselves within the verses 
composed about the sphere of reality, dependent origination*. 
(He subsequently said that it means t" be in tune with dependent 
origination, dharmadhatu.) [Here Sastri's Sanskrit gat ham pathati , 
'recites a verse', does not convey the spiritual meaning of the 
Tibetan, even if we take pathaLi to mean 'peruses, studies'. Certain- 
ly dharmadhatu can be translated as 'sphere of reality', but 'sphere 
of religion' has the support of Edgerton and also of Conze in 
his Buddhist Thought in India, p. 95, where he says 'Among the Maha- 
samghikas' and in the Mahayana dharmadhatu quite regularly denotes 
the absolute Dharma (i.e. Nirvana - JC), which is a factor addition- 
al to all the contingent constituents of our experience. 'Dharma- 
element' becomes one of the synonyms of the Absolute, and its 
meaning epistemologlcal but frankly religious, to such an extent 
that the term may be rendered as 'sphere of religion'.] 

1.19-20. 'Having been made to fall' - in Tibetan the meaning is 
more 'when going from here ' (i.e. when dying at the 
end of a karmically determined life span). [This Is simply my 
literal translation of the Sanskrit itah praeavya . Of course it means 
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'having one's existence in that wot Id brought to an end by the 
exhaustion of one's karma'. Cf . ksine /.u-nje crartyaloAam viSam.i . ] 

To conclude, I would say that 1 have answered Mr Skflling's 
assertions of mistranslation of the first sutra, and with regard 
to the second sutra Sastrl's retrans I <1 1 ion from Tibetan into Sans- 
skit is basically reliable, although there is room for improvement. 

E r r a t a 

I would like to take this opportunity to correct some typographic- 
al errors in my article as published: 

1. Throughout, Brahma and Mahabrahma should read Brahma and Maha- 
brahma . 

2. On p. 32, 1.6 from bottom, add 'what is feeling?' after 'con- 
ditioned by contact is feeling' . 

3. On p. 33, 1.5 from bottom, add 'white' before 'woollen blanket'. 
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CSOMA DE KOROS: Instigator of Tibetolcgy 

Russell Webb 

(On the occasion of the bicentenary of the birth of Csoma de KCros, 
whose pioneer work eventually led to, amongst other studies, an 
investigation and appreciation of Buddhism and the Buddhist litera- 
ture of Tibet, we present the opening section of the author's 
'Hungary' - a chapter in his proposed full-length study of Buddhism 
In the West , ] 



Alexander Csoma was born 1784 in K.ffros (now CsomakSros) , Tran- 
sylvania (a province that was ceded to Romania in 1919). The son 
of a Calvinist border guard, between 1799-1815 he boarded at the 
denominational Bethlen College, Nagyenyed, where he was taught 
theology, classical philosophy, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, During 
this period he also learnt French, German and Romanian. He inclined 
towards philology and history; in the latter subject national 
traditions were emphasised and these awoke in him a desire to 
search for the racial ' homeland ' of the Magyars, especially since 
at least European scholars (including J . H . Klaproth ) had (mistakenly) 
identified his countrymen with the Uighurs of Central Asia. (Among- 
st the reference works in the College library was Joseph de Guignes' 
pioneer llistoire gefnrfrate ties Huns, rurcs, rfos Mongols or <Jes autres rartares 
occidencaux, 5 vols, Paris 1756-8. ) The young Csoma accordingly 
acquired the available knowledge of the geography of the area 
he Intended to visit, read all the relevant travelogues and perfect- 
ed his ascetic disposition to inure himself against the anticipated 
hardships . 

With a grant from an English Protestant mission, Csoma studied 
Arabic, Turkish, English and ethnology at Getting en University 
in Hanover between 1816-8. For the first two subjects the renowned 
Orientalist, Johann Eichhorn, was his tutor, whilst Arnold Heeren, 
who had researched the history and culture of Asian peoples, en- 
couraged his protege in his chosen interests. On his own admission, 
Csoma 'mastered thirteen living and dead languages' which included 
(apart from those mentioned above) Italian, Spanish, Serbo-Croat 
and Church Slavonic. 

Having completed the necessary arrangements and obtained 
the equivalent of an exit visa, Csowa set out on foot in the autumn 
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of 1819 with 200 florins in his pocket. Passing through Persia, 
he met the British Resident in Teheran (Major Willock) who gave 
him Rs 300 which enabled him, after a perilous Journey, to reach 
Leh, the capita] of Ladakh, Returning to Kashmir, he met William 
Moorcroft, an English traveller and veterinary surgeon to the 
East India Company, who recognised the latent potential in Csoma. 
Moorcroft recommended him to the British Indian authorities who, 
in view of the strategic importance of Tibet, delegated to him 
the task of studying Its language. Accordingly, Csoma returned 
to Kashmir and spent sixteen months during 1823-4 in Zangla gOnpa, 
Zanskar province, a slightly longer period during 1825-6 at Phugtal 
(in the same area) and finally at Kanum in Upper Besarh for three 
years from 1827. For collecting 40,000 Tibetan words, and thereby 
revealing the treaures of both language and literature to the 
West, he was paid a paltry Rs 50. living frugally and enduring 
the extremes of cold and heat, he finally prepared his Tibetan 
grammar and dictionary which were published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in Calcutta. Their appearance brought him immediate 
recognition by the academic world. 

In 1837 he became Librarian of the Asiatic Society but In 
1842 he set out again in an attempt to discover the ancient source 
of the Magyar race. However, he contracted malaria and died in 
Darjeeling in April, The Asiatic Society erected a memorial over 
his grave on which the following lines were (in translation) com- 
posed by another explorer, Count IstvSn Sze'chenyl, and engraved 
In 1910 by the Hungarian Academy of Sciences: "Alexander Csoma 
de Ko"ros, Hungarian scientist, a founder of Oriental philology 
for the world, for us, for his compatriots, an eternal example 
of patriotism and scientific heroism, too. He searched for the 
cradle of his nation and has found his own grave, but also his 
immortality ' . 

About 1930 the Budapest sculptor, B^la Ohmann ( 18 90-1968), 
designed a mausoleum for Csoma in Hungary. Displaying Indian motifs, 
it can still be seen in Szeged's National Hall in Dom Street. 

In February 1933, at a meeting of Buddhists , the Minister 
of Education and representatives of the Foreign Office, the Hong- 
an ji branch of JCdo Shinshu in Kyoto declared de KOrOs a bodhi- 
sattva by reason of 'opening the heart of the West for the teach- 
ings of Buddhism'. Ge'za Csorba sculptured a statue of him (donated 
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by the 'Asiatic Society of Hungary') in an idealised sawadhi posture 
for the shrine room of the Taisho University In Tokyo. 

And in the bicentennial year (1984), a Ft 2 stamp was Issued 
by the Government of Hungary. This depicts Csoma holding a quill 
pen and paper; in the background is an outline of India and Tibet 
with Darjeeling marked under a drawing of his grave. 

The literary contributions of de Kffros include an Essay towards 
a Dictionary, Tibetan and English (Calcutta 1B34; repr , Man Jushrl , New 
Delhi 1973 and AkadSmiai KiadS, Budapest 1984, and, as A Dictionary 
of Tibetan and English, by Cosmo, New Delhi 1978), A Grammar of the Tibetan 
Language (Calcutta 1834; repr. London 1970, Delhi 1983 and Budapest 
1984), Sanskrit-Tibetan-English Vocabulary (= the Mahavyu t pa 1 1 i ed . E. 
Denison Ross and S.C .Vidyabhusan , Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal IV, Parts 1 and 2, Calcutta 1910/16, Part 3, ed . D . C . 
Chatterjee, 1944; enlarged and corrected by Anil K. Gupta, Delhi 
1980; Parts 2 and 3 repr. Delhi 1982; repr. in one vol., Budapest 
1984); numerous papers to Asiatic Researches (Calcutta), the most im- 
portant comprising an 'Analysis of the Dulva' (= Vinaya, 1836 
II, repr. 1979) were reprinted in The Life and Teachings of Buddha (Cal- 
cutta 1957) whilst his analyses of the Kanjur and Tanjur were 
included in L.Austine Waddell The auddhisrt; of Tibet, or Lamaism (Cambridge 
1894, repr. 1967; New York 1972 and New Delhi 1979; Analysis of the 
Kanjur, off -printed, Delhi 1982); hia contributions to the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal - the most substantial comprising the 
translation of half of the 13th century gnomic poem by Saskya- 
pandita (Subhasitaratnanidhi) - were edited by Denison Ross and 
published as 'Tibetan Studies' (JASB 1912) - the collected works 
from both Calcutta journals have been reprinted in one volume 
by Akademiai KiadS (Budapest 1934); Aisiai Levelek: e"s ma's ina'sok and 
Buddha e'letc <fs tanitasai (Budapest 1949 and 1972). The Subhasitaratna- 
nidhi has now appeared in complete translation by L.LIgeti (but 
versified by Dezsfi" Tandori) under the title A bolcsosseg kincsest&za 
(Eur Spa Kdnyvklad6, Budapest 1984) . 



II 

To perpetuate his memory and promote the interests to which he 
had dedicated his all-too-short life, the Kffrosi Csoma TSrsasag 
(Society) was founded 1920 in Budapest by Gyula Nemeth, Zolt^n 
Felvinczi Takacs and Count Pal Teleki (1879-1941; Prime Minister 
1920-1 and 1939-41), Nemeth (1890-1976) was Professor of Turkology 
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at Budapest University and edited the KSr&sI Csoma Archivum in 
three volumes (1921, 1932, supplement to I - 1936, and 1941). 
Taka"cs (1880-1964) was Professor of the History of Art at Szeged 
University and recounted his travels throught India, China and 
Japan in fluddha OtJSn a TavoJ -Keleten ('On the Pathof the Buddha in the 
Far East', 2 vols, Budapest 1937). 

Although the objects of the Society were to study the languages, 
literatures, history and culture of Asia, it remained in a generally 
moribund state doubtless due to the tense political situation 
in central Europe. It was not until 19 68 that the Society was 
revived with Ne"meth as Honorary President. The necessary impetus 
came from I.ajos Llgeti who was elected President. Born 1902, he 
undertook fieldwork in Inner Mongolia between the World Wars and 
effectively initiated Mongolian studies at Budapest University 
where he occupied the Chair of Inner Asian Studies between 1942- 
75. Thereafter, he served as Vice-President of the Academy of 
Sciences for nearly two decades and is still chief editor of its 
prestigous mult 1 -lingual bi-annual Acta Orientalia Hungaricao. Amongst 
his numerous publications it would be appropriate to mention Vols 
III and VI of Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica (sponsored by the 
Society): Catalogue da Kan jur mvngol imprimfi I (1942) and the edited fac- 
similes of te Svbhasitaiatnanidhi mungol I (1948). 

Ill 

In September 1976, under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences, 
the Society held a symposium dedicated to the memory of de KSros 
at Ma'trafured . Notable representatives of Tibetan and Central 
Asian studies from sixteen countries participated in the conference 
which covered the fields of Tibetan culture, history, linguistics, 
religion and sociology and related aspects of Tangut studies. 
The Proceedings were subsequently edited by I.igeti (Budapest 1978) 
who contributed a long essay on 'Le me'rite d'eriger un stupa et 
l'histoire de l'el£phant d'or*. 

The success of this conference led to a similar meeting held 
in September 1979 by Lake Balaton. To perpetuate the Memorial 
Symposium, a Permanent International Committee was elected to 
maintain contact between the participants, implement resolutions 
between meetings and prepare for the next session. The Committee 
now comprises AndrSs R(Jna-Tas (President), Gyorgy Kara and Gfeza 
Uray from Hungary, E, Steinkellner (Austria), W.Helssig (W.Germany}. 
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M.Taube (E.Germany), L.Petech (Italy), J.Takasaki (Japan), Sh . 
Blra (Mongolia), E.I.Kychanov (USSR) and T.V.Wylie (USA). 

The Bulletin of the Csoma de KSros Symposium has appeared In three 
double Issues between 1977-9 and, through the medium of English, 
'offers regular information and bibliography In the fields of 
...Tibetan Studies, Central Asiatic Studies and Lamaism'. Under 
the editorship of Jtfzsef Terjgk (George Somlai from the next issue], 
reports on the work of university departments, institutes, libraries 
and individual scholars were made known to the public . 

A thitd Symposium was held in Velm (Vienna), September 1981, 
which was sponsored by the Institut fur Tlbetologie und Buddhismus- 
kunde at the University, Fifty-eight scholars from Europe, North 
America and the Far East participated out of which forty-six had 
their papers published in the Proceedings, edited by E . Steinkellner 
and H.Tauscher under the titles Con tribut ions on Tibetan Language, History 
and Culture and Contributions on Tibetan and nuddhist Roligion and Philosophy. 
Both volumes appeared in the series Wiener Studien zur Tlbetologie 
und Buddhismuskunde (10 and 11) published by Vienna University in 
1983. 

In India a Memorial Seminar was held on de KTSros' birth anni- 
versary in 1977 by the Department of Buddhist Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Delhi. Amongst the participants, Ce"za Bethlenfalvy 
[now General Secretary of the Kffrosi Csoma TarsasSg] submitted 
a paper on the origins of Saskya's Subhasitaratnanidhi and its 
translations, whilst Marglt K'Oves (who obtained her doctorate 
from the Department ) analysed a PrajTraparamita stotra by NagSrjuna 
on the basis of its Uighuric and Tibetan translations. 

IV 

In the bicentenary year of Csoma de KCrOs ' birth (1934), appropriate 
events have been held in Hungary, England and India. In Budapest 
195 artefacts illustrating the 'Art of Lamaism' were exhibited 
at the Museum of Applied Arts. Outside the capital, at Visegrad, 
the K<5fosi Csoma TarsasSg and Budapest university's Department 
of Inner Asia [now headed by G.Kara] organised a symposium in 
September under the State Committee presidency of the Deputy Prime 
Minister, Istvan Sarl6s. No less than eighty-nine scholars from 
all over the world (as in the case for all previous conferences) 
presented papers on the life of de KSros, the religion, philosophy, 
logic, canonical literature, language, medicine and music of Tibet, 
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and the history, literature, anthropology and arts of Central 
Asia , 

To coincide with the actual birthday (in April), a symposium 
was arranged at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London 
University, by lecturers Philip Denwoad and Dr Geza FehervSri. 
Other speakers on the life of de KSros and Tibetan culture in 
general included Prof, Kara. A small exhibition of relevant artefacts 
was held in the School's library, 

Yet another seminar was he Id in April, in Delhi, jointly 
organised by the University's Department of Buddhist Studies and 
the KBrosi Csoma Cultural Circle, am! guided by Prof.Lokesh Chandra 
(Chairman, Indian Council of Historical Research). A book in Hindi 
on the life and achievements of de K£fr&s by Tirlok Deep was released 
on this occasion. (At the end of March an International Seminar 
on Buddhist Iconography was organised by the Tibet House Cultural 
Centre, New Delhi.) 

Finally, Akadfimiai Kl ado (Budapest) reprinted the collected 
works of de KSros as intimated in the bibliography above. Also, 
forty- seven essays on Tibetan and Buddhist studies in two volumes edited 
by Prof . Emeritus Lajos Ligeti. 

Mote s 

1 Biographical materials (all those in Hungarian published in Budapest unless 

otherwise indicated) include: 
A letter from de Kffrbs dated 1825 (JRAS I, London 1834). 
His death reported, with a tribute, by A.Campbell (JRAS 1842). 
Obituary {JRAS 1843, Proceedings). 

Further obituary notes by G. W.A.Lloyd and A. Campbell (JRAS 1846). 
Life sketch included in A.Schiefncr Tibetan Talcs (tr. U.R.. 5. Ralston, London 1882), 



Theodore (or Tivadar) Duka (1825-1908) was ADC to Arthur Gydrgy, the C-in-C 
of the ill-fated Hungarian revolutionary array during 1648-9, and subsequently 
became a political refugee in London and a surgeon in India. He learned all 
he could about his illustrious countryman and wrote two essays for the period- 
ical Budapest! Szemle: 'Adalek Korosi Csoma Sander eletiratahofc' (1864) and 
'Korosi Csoma Sandor' (1884, off-printed 1898); Xtfrosi Csoma Sander dolgozatai 
(- collected essays, 1885; repr. Arya Maitreya Mandala, 1984) translated as 
The Life and Works of Alexander Csoma de K6*ros (London 1885; repr .Hew Delhi 1972); 
and an appreciation of de KBros In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society: 
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'Some remarks on the life and labours of Alexander Csoma de Koros delivered 
on the occasion when his Tibetan books and MSS were exhibited before the Royal 
Asiatic Society on the 16th June 1884'. 



Zelma Forray Bain A vSindorlo szekely csiilag (1942) 

Ervin Baktay A vilSg tetej&n. Kffrosi Csoma Sandor nyomdokain nyugati Tibetbe 
(1930) 

A messzesegek vSndora. Kotosi Csoma Sandor regenyes eletrajza 
(1934, repr. 1960) 

H&romsz&ktbl a Hlm&laj&ig. K&irb'sl csoma stridor gletvtja (1942) 
JCcVrOsi Csoma Sandor (1962) 
Elek Benedek 'Korosi Csoma SSndor ' {Nagy magyarok Slete, 1907, repr. 1979, and 

Hires erdelyi magyarok, Satu Mare 1922) 
Geza Bethlenfalvy 'Alexander Csoma de Koros in Ladakh ' (Proceedings of the 

Csoma de K&ros Memorial Symposium, ed.L. Ligeti, 1978) 
Lajos Blaskovich Oshaza §s K&rosi Csoma SSndor celja. Kffrosi Csoma Sandor 

halil&nak 100. evfordulojin (1942) 
Jen6 fiholnoky Kol-osi Csoma sandor (1940) 
Elek Csetri Korosi Csoma Sandor indulasa (Bucharest 1979) 

'Korosi Csoma Slndor szulete"s£rol £s szarmazasarfil' (Korunk XXXVIII, 
1979) 

'Korosi Csoma Sandor's training for oriental studies in Transyl- 
vania' {Contributions on Tibetan Language, History and Culture, 
ed. E.Steinke liner and H.Tauscher, Vienna 1983) 
'Csoma de Koros' Life before his Oriental Journey' (Tibetan and 
Buddhist Studies 1, ed . L. Ligeti, Budapest 1984) 
Sandor Debreczy Kffrosi Csoma. Sandor osod^Iatos elete (Sf.Gheorghe 1937; repr. 

Sepsiszentgyorgy 1942) 
E.Denison Ross 'Kotos! Csoma Sandor es a tibeti buddhizmus T (Akademiai Ertesitb 
1910) 

'Korosi Csoma Slndor' {Kffrosi Csoma Archivwn II, 1932) 
Leon Peer 'Csoma de Korbs, fondatevr des Etudes tibetaines' {Bulletin de la 

Society academigue in do -eh incise, Paris 1885-6) 
Gyula HalSsz Ot vil&gresz magyar v&ndoxai. Kffiffsi Csoma Stfhdor (1937) 

Vil&gjAr& magyaroJc (1945) 
Ernest Hetenyi 'Alexander Csoma de KETros ' (Tibetan Review 1,12, Darjeellng 1968, 
Bulletin of Tibetology IX, 1, Gangtok 1972, and A JCtfiosi Csoma 
Sandor Tntezet KSzlemeiiyei - Communications of the Alexander 
Csoma de K4trd"s Institute for fluddhology I, Budapest 1972) 
'Pioneering Works by Hungarian' (world SMddhism XXI.3, Wugegoda 1972) 
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W.W, Hunter "A Pilgrim Scholar (The: Pioneer, Allahabad 16S5; repr. in The India 
of the Oueen and other Essays, ed . Lady Hunter, London 1903, and The 
Life and Teachings of Buddha, Calcutta 1957); plagiarised by Edmond 
Bordeaux Szekely as Pilgrim of the- HiaaUtgaa (San Diego 1974); tr. by 
A.Bodor as 'A Karandok tud6s' (llucltiha elete es tanitasai , Bucharest 
1972, repr. 1982) 
LfaiU Kadlr 'Adalekok Korosi Csoma S5ndor s.armazisi rejtalyfinek megoldasaho. ' 

(KeletkutatSs 2, 1974) 
Oyorgy Kara Korosi Csoma SSndor (1970) 
I st van Korda A nagt) at. KSrttsi Csoma S&ndot detregenye (Bucharest 1956, repr. 

19 78; Budapest 1958) tr. js litamul eel mare (Bucharest 195B) 
Geza LaczkA K&rasi Csoma SSndor (Szeged 1942) 

Ujos Ugetl 'Lcs peregrinations de Csoma de Korbs et les pays des Yugar' 
(Revue das et.udcfs honqroiy.au xil, Paris 1934) 
'Alexandre Csoma do Korbs ■ (Nouvolia Revue de Hungrily, 1935) 
"Korosi Csoma Sandor emlgkezete ' (Kiirosi Csoma Archivum in, 1941 ) 
'Alexander Korosi Csoma' (Ungarn, 1942) 
Kffrosi Csoma SSndor (1942) 
Lajos Magyar i JSJeirandor Csoma do Kffros' legacy (1976) 
I.aszlo Musrai Kffrosi Csoma SSndor (Nagyenyed 1946) 

Korosi Csoma Sandor 6s Nagyenyed 1 (Magyar Pedag&gia I.XIII, 1963) 
Hirendranath Mukerjee Csoma do Ku~ri>s - a dedicated life (New Delhi J977). Repr. 
as Great Tiietoiog-j st . Alexander Csoma de Kffros, Hermit Hero 
from Hungary (New Delhi 1984) 
Gyula Ncmeth 'Korosi Csoma Sandor celja' (zlffadasok KtSrOsi Csoma emldkere in, 
1935) 
KSrosi Csoma Sandor lelki alkat.a ez fejISdesc (Kolozsvlr 1943) 
Istvan Sarandy A mesek crszSgaban. Kffrosi Csoma Sandor utazSsa (1911) 
feronce Szilagyl 'Adalok Korosi Csoma Sandor elet Tajz&hoz ' (MTA Hgelv. es Jro- 
dalmi OsztSLyanak KQzlcmenijei XXI , 1964) 
KSrOsi Csoma SSndor hazai utja (1966) 
Tgg elt Kffrosi Csoma Sandor (1977) 

Oliver Tecsbi Techy 'Kotos! Csoma Sandor es a tibeti buddhisms' (A Magyar 

Keleti TSrsasSg Kiadr&nyai 1-3, 1944) 
G.Tucci 'Alessandro Csoma de Kerbs' (Acta Philosophica I, KolozsvSr University, 
Mart on ungi "Egy par tSredSkvonas KiTrosi Csoma Sandor kepebbl ' (VasSznapi ujsag 
VII, 1860) 



Michel Feissel in Zar, 3 *ar. The Hidden Kingdom (London 1979) includes numerous 
references to de Kotos' visits to Zanskar. (The French author was the first 
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European to explore this autonomous state in 1976.) 

Jfizsef Esteli of Esztergom compiled an exhaustive survey of all the references 
to de Korbs contained in Western publications in the form of a doctoral disser- 
tation for the Arya Maitreya Mandala in 1981 which was published in the following 
year under the title Kffrosi Csoma SSndor dokumenr.Sci6. 

2 Exegetical materials and collections of de Kotos' manuscripts have been 
edited as follows: 

Rev. S.C.Malan 'Tibetan Books and Manuscripts of the Late Alexander Csoma de 
KbY6s presented to the Royal Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
at Budapest' (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Rengal , 1884) 
L.Ljgetl 'Ouvrages tlbetairis rediges a l'usage de Csoma' (T'oung Pao, Leiden 

1933) 
L.LlgeM et al. Analecta orienf.alia memoriae Alexandra Csoma de Kffros dicata 

(Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarlca V. 1942-7) Including L.J.Nagy 
Tibetan books and Manuscripts or Alexander Csoma de Kffro's in 
the Library of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 
J6zsef Terjek Tudosita'sok Ko'rosi Csoma Sandor rol (Korosi Csoma Tarsasag, 1971) 
Tibetan Compendia written for Csoma de Kffros by the Lamas of 

Zahs-dkar (- MSS in the above Library, Sata-Pitaka Series 231, 
New Delhi 1976) 
Kffrosi Csoma dokument umok as akad£miai KonyvtSr gyujtemenyei hen 
and Collection of Tibetan Manuscripts and Xylographs of Alexander 
Csoma de Kffros (Academy of Sciences, Budapest 1976) 

See also Bibliography of Tibetan Studies (Calcutta 1971) by Slbadas Chaudhuri 
(Librarian of the Asiatic Society of Bengal) who dedicated It to de KSros and 
Sarat Chandra Das . 
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NEWS & NOTES 
The Buddhist Research Library y 

Situated at 36 Sri Sorata Mawatha , Gangodawila, Nugegoda (Sri 
Lanka), this research centre was opened in April 1984 by the Comm- 
issioner of Buddhist Affairs, Mr Eardley Ratwatte. Under the aus- 
pices of the Public Trustee, the main initial object is to collect 
books on Buddhist and Indian philosophy in general in Pali, Pra- 
krit, Sanskrit and English, both for reference purposes and to 
further original research. Apparently, no existing university or 
public library in Sri Lanka possesses adequate holdings in these 
languages, other than Sinhala ola leaf manuscripts and printed 
books. There will also be residential facilities for scholar bhikkhu; 

The Director is Ven.Dr H , Saddhat issa (Joint Vice-President 
of the Pali Text Society and, from 1st March 1985, Spiritual Adviser 
of the London Buddhist Vihara - Ven . M. Va j iranSna will succeed 
him as its Head), whilst Ven.Dr Cat are DhammapSla is Hon. Secretary 
and Ven.Helawa Janananda is Librarian. 



Publications and Representatives of the PTS 



J 



The headquarters of the agents for the Pali Text Society, Rout ledge 
6c Kegan Paul Ltd, have moved to 14 Leicester Square, London WC2K 
7PH (tel. 01-437 9011). Their bookshop has been sold to new owners 
who will, however, continue to stock all PTS publications. Under 
the name Knightsbrldge Books, it is now situated at 32 Store Street, 
London WC1E 7BS (tel. 01-636 1252). Orders by post should continue 
to be sent to the PTS section (c/o Arthur Messer) at RoutLedge 
& Kegan Paul, Broadway House, Newtown Road, Henley-on-Thames, 
Oxon RG9 1EN (tel. 01-753 9435). 

(The President) K, R. Norman ' s long-awaited translation of 
the Sutta-Nlpata (with variant readings by I.B.Horner and Ven.Dr 
W.Rahula) was published under the title, The Group of Discourses, and 
this will undoubtedly supersede all earlier versions which were 
largely defective, either phi lologlcally or stylistically. A.K, 
Warder's Introduction to Pali, virtually the only accessible grammar 
on the subject, has been reprinted in paperback format at the 
bargain price of £4,95. Also appearing during 1984 were the follow- 
ing reprints in the Translation Series: The Book of the Discipline III, 
Dialogues of the Buddha I-III and Minor Anthologies II (Udana and Iti- 
vuttaka ) . 



The PTS is represented overseas by the following: 

Australia : Phra Khantipalo, Wat Buddha -Dhamma , 10 Mile Hollow, 

Wisemans Ferry, NSW 2255. 
He has produced an incomparable 'guide to the Discourses in the 
Numerical Collection ( Ahguttara-nikaya ) listing subjects, similes, 
persons and places', Wierc's that Sutta? will be reprinted to form the 
JPTS for 1985. 

Burma ; U Nyl. Nyi , 84D Goodliffe Road, Yankin P.O., Rangoon. 

Japan: Prof . Fumimaro Watanabe, 1-1-79 Nanryo-cho, Uji City, 

Kyoto 611 . 
His Toronto University dissertation was published in 1983 by Motl- 
lal Banarsidass, Delhi, under the title Philosophy and its- Development 
in the Nikayas and Ahhidhaimna . 

Malaysi a : Choy Meng Hooi, 1 Road SS 3/2, Petaling Jaya, Selangor. 

Sri Lanka : Prof .N . A. Jayawickrama , 1 Park Gardens, Colombo 5. 

He intends to translate the Papanc a Sudani for the PTS. 

Thailand : The Buddhl.st Association of Thailand, 41 Phra Aditya 
Street , Bangkok . 

USA : Prof. George W.Bond, Northwestern University, Dept of the 
History and Literature of Religions, 1940 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Illinois 60201. 

He has produced a study of "The Word of the Buddha". The Tipitaka and its 

interpretation in Theravada Buddhism (M. D . Gunasena , Colombo 1982) which 

includes a detailed thesis on the Nettippakarana , 

Other Publications and Reprints in 1984 l/ 

H.Bechert and R.Gombrlch (ed.) The world of Buddhism (London), ic monde 
de bouddhisme (Faris) and Die Welt des Buddhismus (Munich). Leon Peer 
( tr . G . M . Foulkes ) A Study of Jatakas (Varanasi). E , Ftauwa liner History 
of Indian Philosophy (Delhi). An and a W.P.Gurug6 From the Living fountains 
of Buddhism. Sri Lankan Support to Pioneering Western Orientalists 
[notably Sir Edwin Arnold, Paul Carus, R.Chalmers, R. C . Childers , 
V.Fausbfill, W.Geiger, C . R .Lanman , E. Mullet, Max Mtlller, I . ttinaev , 
R.Morris, K.E.Neumann, H.S.Olcott, H.Oldenberg, R.Pischel, C.A.F. 
and T.W.Rhys Davids, R.Rost, V.TrencRner, H.C.Warren and F.L.Wood- 
ward] (Colombo). Rune E.A.Johansson i-a Psicologia del Nirvana (Rome). 
Francis Mason Kaccayana's Pali Grammar with Chrestomathy and vocabulary 
(Delhi). Max Mtlller A Dictionary of Buddnist Technical Terms (. Dharma- 
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Saragraha, New Delhi). Nyanaponika (tr.) Die Lehireden des Buddha aus tier 
angerei/itM Sa™Ju^ (5 vols, Freiburg). Ny.jnatiloka ( tr . A . Sole-Leris ) 
La Paraula dei Buda (in Catalan - Abadia de Montserrat). H.Oldenberg 
Buddha (Stuttgart). Amalia Pezzali L'idcalismo buddhtsza di Aaanga (Bolo- 
gna). Alexander Fiat igor sky The Buddhist Philosophy of Thought, Essays in 
Interpretation (London and Totowa , New Jersey). Walpola Rahula (tr. 
M.A.FalS) L' Insognamont.o del Buddha (Rome) and Was der Buddha lehrt (Berne). 
V.Stache-Rosen (tr.) Das Upalipariprcchisur.: a , Rin Text zui buddhist- 
ischen Ordendi szip lin ( ed . H . Bechert , Gottingen). Th . Stcherbatsky 
Buddhist Logic- (New Delhi). L.Ananda Wi ckremerat ne T^ Cenosis uf an 
Or ton cali st : Thomex uilliam Rhus Uavid:; [and Hmldhistnj in Sri Lanka (Delhi). 

The Hah a yana Stu dy Group and its wo r k , / 

The Mahayana Study Group (MSG) is a small body of (London) Buddhist 
Society members who, thanks to the help of the Council, now meet 
regularly at the Society to study and to inform each other on 
the Mahayana and its origins. A primary activity is the group 
study of Mahayana sutras from translations of the original texts 
with the aim of accurate interpretation and assimilation. 

The group is small enough to decide its own programmes of 
activity by concensus yet has sufficient individual skills and 
contacts to engage in substantial works of research and trans- 
lations of texts and studies from the French. Although not primarily 
academic in either background or inclination, MSG members make 
use of the works of professional scholars in their researches 
into Mahayana and its later developments. 

As we 11 as group study of texts by and for its own members, 
the MSG alms at bringing the results of academic studies and trans- 
lations within reach of a wider public of Buddhists and students 
of Buddhism. This is done by holding classes and lectures (some 
of these on tapes) for systematic exposition based on the literature 
or information on specifics by means of researched articles. In- 
dividual research is encouraged and guided when connected with 
agreed programmes and the group as a whole provides a forum for 
the presentation and assessment of results. 

The group recognises and affirms the religious framework 
of the study/practice of the Buddhadharma and its aspirations 
focus on the ancient tradition of Buddhist scholar-devotees. As 
Buddhists by conviction, group members can determine and sustain 



personal practice from the teachings in the texts themselves. 
This religious framework is emphasised by holding a regular puja 
which includes the formal reading of sutra texts and meditation. 

This pattern of puja and study has continued in various locali- 
ties and with a core of founder members since 1954. Now, the range 
and scale of needful work exceeds the group's capacities and it, 
therefore, welcome enquiries from those interested in helping 
in any way to meet the ever growing need for reliable knowledge 
of the works of the ancient masters and the texts of the Illustrious 
Dharma . 

For further information please write to Eric Cheetham, c/o 
The Buddhist Society, 58 Eccleston Square, London SW1V 1PH. 

Rese arch Centre I.n Japan , 

A School of Far Eastern Studies, forming part of the Italian Cult- 
ural Institute in Kyoto, was opened in May 1984 in the presence 
of the Italian Minister of Education, Franco Falcucci, and Ambas- 
sador, Marcello Guidi, Dr Hubert Durt (Director of the Institut 
du Hobogirin), one of his assistants, Antonino Forte, and a number 
of Japanese Orientalists. 

Located near the University, the School offers the customary 
facilities whilst its library of .1,000 volumes has been generously 
supplemented by the Western-language books from the collection 
of the late Mgr E.Lamotte. The School intends to enter into agree- 
ments with similar institutions in the world and exchange biblio- 
graphic information and documentary materials, also to hold seminars 
and facilitate the work of visiting scholars. 

The School is situated on the 4th floor of the Italian-Japanese 
Cultural Center, 4 Yoshida Ushinomiya-cho , Sakyo-ku, Kyoto. 

First International Conference on Buddhism and National Cultures . 

Sponsored by the Indian Council of Cultural Relations, Indian 
Council of Historical Research, Indian Council of Philosophical 
Research and the Advisory Committee on Buddhist Studies, India, 
this conference was held in New Delhi between 10th-15th October 
1984. It was formally opened by the late Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi, who 'called upon the whole of mankind to try to benefit 
from the rich spiritual treasure left behind by the Buddha and 
other religious leaders instead of looking for new guides'. 
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The large number of entries were categorised under seven 
main headings: Buddhist Ecumenism in National Cultures, Buddhist 
Non-Violence and Peace, Philosophy and Religion, Architecture 
and Arts, Socl o-Economic Ideas and Institutions, Literature, and 
Forms of Worship and Meditation. 

Between 4-5O0 scholars from all over the world participated, 
some of the most notable and relevant papers being 'Buddhism and 
World Peace' (Ven.Kushok Bakula), 'Some Unique Features of Buddhist 
Logic ' (Sibajiban Bhat tacharya ) , 'The Uniqueness of the Buddhist 
Way of Thinking and Its Encounter with the West Today' (Cuy Bugault) 
'Buddhist Oikoumenl' [Lokesh Chandra), 'Contribution of Buddhism 
in the Field of Rasa (Aesthetic Sentiments)' (Angraj Chaudhary), 
'Buddhist. Art in Thailand' (Subhadradis IH skill), 'An Indian Philo- 
sophy of Universal Contingency, NIgirjuna's School' (Carmen Drago- 
nettl), 'Observations on the Rituals of Mahayana ' (Luis 0. Gomez), 
'Buddhist Philosophy of the Ineff ability of Ultimate Reals and 
the Concept of Apoha ' (Rita Gupta), 'Buddhism and Chinese Culture' 
(Ren Jiyu), 'Buddhism and National Culture in Korea' (Rhi Ki - 
Yong), 'Buddhism and the Vietnamese Culture' (Thich Minh Chau), 
'The Indian Origins of the Lam-rim Literature of Central Asia' 
(including new material from the commentaries on the Sutrasamuccaya 
- Bhikkhu Pasidika), 'The Importance of Candrakirti and his Prasanna- 
pada in Madhyamaka Thought' (Amalia Pezzali), 'Preliminary Observat- 
ions on the History of Ancient Sri Na"landa Mahavlhara - Early 
Nalanda and Sravastl' (Gustav Roth), 'The Literature of the Pudgala- 
vadins' - already published in lha Journal of the- international Associat- 
ion of Buddhist Studio 7,1, 1984 - Thich Thien Chau), ' Soc Io-F,conomi c 
Ideas in Early Buddhist Scriptures' (Mahesh Tiwary), 'Buddhism 
in Udyana-Nagarahara, Eastern Afghanistan' (C.S.Upasak) and 'Budd- 
hist Meditation (from root-Buddhism to Tantra)' (Alex Wayman). 

In addition, keynote addresses includes those delivered by 
Ven.Dr Walpola RShula (on the authenticity of the Sinhalese Buddhist 
tradition), Prof , Emeritus Hajime Nakamura, and Prof . G . C . Pande 
(on Buddhist ecumenism vis-a-vis ecumenical ideas of the Vatican). 
All these contributions will be published in a special volume. 

For presentation at the conference, Mahesh Tiwary edited 
a collection of twenty-nine short essays - many by the same partici- 
pants. Under the title Bodhi-KaSmi, they are divided into four broad 
sections: History and Culture, Thoughts and Beliefs, Literature 
and Aesthetics, Art and Iconography. 
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Pre-eminent in the fields of both Buddhist scholarship and arch- 
aeology, Tucci had deservedly dominated Italian Oriental studies 
in this century. He was born in Macerata (the birthplace of the 
18th century Capuchin chronicler of Tibet, Cassiano Beligattl), 
in the Adriatic province of Marche . After serving in the First 
World War he completed his studies at the University of Rome 
obtaining a doctorate in 1919. He became a lecturer and finally 
the Professor of the Religions and Philosophies of India, only 
retiring in 1969. Between 192 5-30 he taught Italian, Chinese and 
Tibetan at the universities of Calcutta and Shantinlketan and 
was elected to the Italian Academy in 1929, Thereafter, he accumu- 
lated numerous honours and decorations from all over the world 
for his services to scholarship and archaeology. The Istituto 
Itallano per i] Medio ed Estremo Oriente (IsMEO), with which he 
was Indlssolubly connected, was established in the imposing Palazzo 
Brancaccio, Rome, in 1933, although he only became its official 
President from its legal incorporation in 1948, In recognition 
of his outstanding achievements in the Oriental field and on the 
occasion of his 80th birthday, two volumes of 'Studi in onore 
di Giuseppe Tucci' were presented to him - collectively [and appro- 
priately) entitled fiurnra jamali jarikS (Naples 1974). 

Apart from conducting archaeo log leal expeditions to Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and Iran, he visited Tibet and the neighbouring provin- 
ces on eight occasions between 1927-48, always travelling on foot 
and In the company of a lama. Perhaps it was mere upaya that made 
him claim to be a Tibetan in a previous life, nonetheless he was 
able to transport from Tibet to Rome enormous quantities of manu- 
scripts, objets d ' art and artefacts for subsequent study and repro- 
duction in, notably, Indo-Tibetica. 

The first major documented expedition was to Western Tibet 
- the ancient kingdom of Guge - in 1933. 'Through the enlightened 
intervention of the Head of the Government' (Benito Mussolini) 
and the financial backing of Italian lndusty and commerce, Tucci's 
six-month programme of travel in company with marine captain, 
Dr Eugenio Ghersi , was accepted . In reading the 'Chronicle ' [mis- 
leadlngly translated under the sensational title of secrets of Tibet) 
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one realises that Tucci was undoubtedly the most sympathetic Western 
visitor to the Land of Snows. Elsewhere, he referred to 'ray Buddhist 
leanings'. In the Preface he admits; 'I presented myself in the 
guise of a disciple, even if the conversation on abstruse themes 
of theology and metaphysics - when I found monks capable of under- 
standing me - showed that 1 was a novice; I bowed before statues, 
I recited formulas of prayer in the austere silence of sacristies, 
I devoutly kindled votive lamps on altars, greatly to my advantage', 
and 1 raised above my head with the utmost respect every book 
or statue which was offered to me' (pp .xi-xi i. ) . Little wonder 
that he was referred to as 'lama rinpoche' by his admiring hosts. 
'Even if occasional travel lers ... have preceded me into western 
Tibet, there is no doubt that no one of them has pursued the same 
ends as I have set for myself or has taken the trouble to study 
the country from the historical, archaeological and eplgraphical 
point of view' (p.xiii). 

Following the route of Rinchen *ang-po (the 10th century 
Dharmaduta of Guge), the party 'visited without exception all 
the monasteries and all the temples; we have photographed their 
interiors, their frescos, their statues and their Inscriptions, 
collecting precious scientific material' (p. 81) before complete 
physical decay and political inaccessibility removed from sight 
a distinguished and unique religious civilisation. 'One can under- 
stand why this people lives so intensely in its religion, almost 
entranced and lost in visions unknown to us. The landscape is 
the natural background for Lamaism, for its rites, for its demons; 
all is gigantic and mysterious, infinite and sad' (p. 104). Tucci 
further observed: 'This people, apparently so rude and primitive, 
who have been able to rise to the supreme heights of philosophic 
speculation and the highest mystic exaltation, also possess an 
innately profound and spontaneous sense of art. The Tibetan loves 
beautiful things; we are not speaking only of his temples and 
his sacred or cult objects, but also of the small things required 
for everyday life,..' (p. 123). 

Tucci's sincere rapport with the indigenous interpretation 
and expression of Buddhism also reveals itself In the same chronicle, 
viz., 'the grand doctrinal conceptions and the profound mystical 
experiences of the mah^lna 1 and 'one of the mystical creeds most 
worthy of study and one of the most profoundly felt of uplifting 
beliefs' (p. 72); 'It is therefore desirable ... that one begins 



the study of this mystic and magic literature of Tibet from which 
psychologists and psychoanalysts will have much to learn' (p. 97); 
Then there is a series of treatises on the Dohakasa, a vast mystic 
literature, written originally in certain medieval dialects of 
India, in which the Mahayanic schools have reached their loftiest 
expresssl on . . . . They are of the utmost importance for the full 
understanding of the mysticism and asceticism of Buddhism,,,' 
(p. 197). Thereafter, he devoted his life to revealing the treasures 
of Tibetan culture and edited or translated those texts in the 
mainstream of Buddhist thought. 

On his final visit, Tn Lhasa and Beyond, in 1948, he 'had the in- 
valuable companionship of [S her pa] Tenzin, who was soon to climb 
Everest'. When they actually reached the capital, the prized goal 
of all travellers to Tibet, Tucci was granted an audience with 
the young Dalai Lama and was able to explore the many monasteries 
there. A decade later Tucci organised excavations at Swat (Pakistan) 
which, under Its classical name of Uddiyana, was the birthplace 
of Padmasambhava, the legendary Dharmaduta to Tibet. 

Tucci's ambition was to place Italy firmly on the map as 
far as Oriental studies were concerned. In this he succeeded 
brilliantly; the proliferation of 'research centres' within IsMEO 
and, no doubt, the post-War expansion in exploration and translation 
of Oriental materials, owe almost everything to his boundless 
energy and determination. His most tangible legacy is the Serie 
Orientale Roma which for many years incorporated all the indigenous 
works of Buddhist scholarship. His own contributions to this series 
comprised : 

I The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings (1950), IX Minor Buddhist Texts I (1956; repr. 
Kyoto 1978) = Asanga's commentary on the Frajnaparainita - Trilatikayah Prajna- 
paramitayah Karikasaptatih - English introduction, romanised Sanskrit text with 
Chinese, Tibetan and English translations; analysis of the Vajracchedika by Vasu- 
bandhu (compared with Kamalailla' s commentary) - with Gilgit text of Vajracche- 
dika ed . by N.F.Chakravarti; Nagarjuna 's Mahayana-Viinsika - Sanskrit text and 
English translation; Kambalapada' s NavaSlokl - a treatise on the Prajnaparatoita 
- Sanskrit text with Tibetan, Chinese and English translations; Amrtakara's Catuh- 
stavasamasartha - Sanskrit texts of Niraupamyastava, Acintyastava and Paramartha- 
stava - hymns attributed to Nagarjuna: Jitari's HetutattvopadeSa and Vidyakaran- 
Santi's Tarkasopana - Sanskrit texts of two treatises on logic. II (1958; repr, 
Kyoto 1978) - 'The debate of bSam yas according to Tibetan sources' (between Ind- 
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ian pandits and Chinese Ch'an masters in Tibet at the end of the 8th century) 
together with KamalaSIla 's Bhavanakrama (romanised Sanskrit and Tibetan texts 
of the first book with an English summary). XXI Ed. and tr , (with G.Pugliese 
Carratelli, G.Levi della Vida and U.Serrato) Un editto bilingue greco-aramaico 
di Asaka (1958). XXIV Ed. and tr. Deb e'er dmar po osar ma. Tibetan Chronicles 
by bSod nams grags pa C1971). XLIII Minor Buddhist Texts III CI 97 1) • the Sans- 
krit text of the third book of Kamalaslla's Bhavanakrama, 
* Preliminary Report on th*> Scientific Expeditions in Nepal (1956). 

In chronological order, Tucci's other works related to Buddhism, 
Central or Far East Asian culture are as follows: 

'A proposito doi rapportl ira crisllanesimo e buddhismo' (si lychnis XV, Rome 
1920). 'Un altro poema di Asvaghosa: il Saundaianjinda ' (Alio Funti cfeJIe Relig- 
ion! 1, 1921). 'I, 'influsso del buddhismo sulla civilta dell ' Estremo Orlente ' 
(Oil lychnis XVII, 1921). 'Note ed appunti sul Di vuavadana ' (Atti del R.Istitutn 
Veneto di Science, Letters ed Art.i I.XXXI , 1922). 'Lhasa e 11 lamaismo' (La terra 
e la vita I, 1922), 'Lo Satasastra, tradotto dal sanscrlto e comment atn ' (two 
parts, Alio Fonti delle Religion, i-ji, 1922-3). ■ Di un a leggendaria biografia 
clnese dl NSgarjuna ' (Bilycnnis XXII, 1923). Saptasat ikaprajnaparamita - Sans- 
krit text ed. for tfemorie della Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lined V (Rome 
1923). Lanka"vatarasu"tra - comparative study of Chapters 1 and 2 from the Sans- 
krit text and three Chinese recensions (ioid.). Karandavyuha or Avalokltesvara- 
gunakarandavyCha - a study for Atti della R.Accadetnia della Scienze (Turin 1923). 
Catuhlataka - comparative study of the Chinese text with the Sanskrit original 
and Tibetan recension (Rivisti degi / studi Oriental! X, Rome 1923) - translated 
from the Chinese, with the Sanskrit text, Tibetan translation and Candraklrt 1 ' s 
commentary from the Chinese included in Studi e material! di storia delle relig- 
ion: (Rome 1925). Satasastra - tr.from Chinese under title lo Cento strofe Incl- 
uded in Studi e material!.. .(ibid.). Bndhicaryavat Sra - Chapters 1-8 tr. In cam- 
mine verso la luce (Turin 1925), 'Un Traite d'Aryadeva sur le "Nirvana" des 
heretiques' - tr.of Bodhiruci's Chinese commentary on a section of the Lafika- 
vatarasutra (T 'oonj Pao XXIV, Leiden 1925). II Buddhismo (Follgno 1926). 'The 
Idealistic School in Buddhism' (Dacca University Bulletin II, 1926). 'Un eplcedio 
per la mortc del Buddha' (Ciornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana N.S.I, Flo- 
rence 192B), 'Is the Nyayapravcsa by Dinnaga? ' (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London 1928). 'Notes on the LahkavatSra' (Indian Historical Quarterly 
IV, Calcutta 1928). A study on 'The ^adavidhi ' (ibid.). 'On the fragments from 
Dinnaga' (JRAS 1928). 'I conventi del Tibet' (Bollettino della R. Societa Geogra- 
fica Italiana LXIV, 1928). Pre-DHmEga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 
Sources (Gaekwad's Oriental Series. Baroda 1929; repr. Chinese Materials Center, 
San Francisco 1976 and Madras 1981) = the restored Devanagarl Sanskrit texts of 
the Tarkalastra and Uplyahrdaya, translations of the Vigrahavyavartanl (with 
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romanised Tibetan text) and the Satasastra and an index of Chinese nyaya terms 
with their Sanskrit and Tibetan equivalents. 'Buddhist Logic before Dinnaga 
(Asanga, Vasubandhu, TarkaSastras) ' (JRAS 1929). 'Bhamaha and Dinnaga' (The Ind- 
ian Antiquary LIX, Bombay 1930). On Some Aspects of the Doctrines of Maitreya 
Cnatha) and Asanga (University of Calcutta 1930; repr. Chinese Materials Center, 
San Francisco 1975). The Wyayaroufcha of Dignaga, the oldest Buddhist text on logic 
after Chinese and Tibetan materials. Naterialen znr Kunde des fiuddhismus 15 
(Heidelberg 1930; repr. Chinese Materials Center, San Francisco 1976). 'A Frag- 
ment from the Pratitya-samijfpada-i'yi'Wiya of Vasubandhu' (ed., JRAS 1930). 'A 
Sanskrit Biography of the Siddhas and some questions connected with Nagarjuna" 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 1930). 'Notes on the Nyaya- 
pravesa by Rankarasvamln' (JRAS 1931). Teorie ed esperienze dei mistici tlhetani 
(Cittfl di Castello 1931). 'Mote ed appunti di viasKio nel Nepal' (Bollettino 
della R. Societa Geograf lea Italiana LXVI11, Rome 1931). 'The sea and land tra- 
vels of a Buddhist Sadhu [= Buddhagupta, the teacher of Taranatha) in the six- 
teenth century' (Indian Historical Quarterly VII, Calcutta 1931). 'Two Hymns of 
the Catuhstava of Nagarjuna' - Sanskrit and Tibetan texts ed . and tr, (JRAS 1932). 
Madhgantavibhagasutrabhasyat ika of Stbiramati . Being a sub-commentary on Vasu- 
bandhu's bhasya on the Madhyantavihhagasutra of Maltreyanatha (ed.with V.Bhatta- 
charya , Calcutta 1932). The Commentaries on the Prajfieip&ranii t3s. I. The Abhisa- 
may31ank3r3loka of llarihhadra (ed . , Baroda 1 932 ) . Intlo-Tibetica - including the 
text and tr. of the Mahasamaya-kalpa-raja (or Tattva-samgraha-tantra (4 vols, 
Rome 1932-41). 'The RatnSvall of Nagarjuna' - ed . and tr. of Chapters 1,2 and 4 
(JRAS 1934). 'Some glosses upon the Guhyasamaja ' (Melanges Chinois et flouddhigues 
III, Brussels 1934-5). Cronaoa della missione scientifica Tucci nel Tibet occi- 
dentals, 1931 (with E.Ghcrsi , Rome 1934) - tr. as Secrets of Tibet (London-Glas- 
gow 1935) and Shrines of a Thousand Buddhas (New York 1936). Santi e briganti 
nel Tibet ignoto - a diary of an expedition to Western Tibet in 1935 (Milan 1937; 
repr. as Tibet ignoto, 1978). 'Splendori d1 un mnndo che scompare: nel Tibet 
occidentale' (Le vie del Mondo, /1935) . 'On some bronze objects discovered in 
Western Tibet' (Artibus Asiae V, Ascona 1935). 'A propos the legend of Naropa 1 
- review article on A.Griinwcdel Die Legenden des NSropB (JRAS 1935), 'II Manasa- 
rovar, lago sacro del Tibet' (le vie del flondojl936). 'Indian paintings in West- 
ern Tibetan temples' (Artibus Asiae VII, Ascona 1937). 'L'ltalla e 1 'esplorazione 
del Tibet' (Asiatica IV, 1938), 'La capitale tfel Tibet centrale; GhianzS e 11 suo 
tempio terrif icante ' (Le i^ie del Mondo VI, 1938). 'Lo Zen e 11 carattere del po- 
polo glapponese' (Asiatica V, 1939). 'AJanta ed Ellora 1 (il>id.). 'Nuove scoperte 
archeologlche nell 'Afghanistan e l'arte del Gandhara ' (iliid,). 'Recent Italian 
explorations in Tibet' (The young East, Tokyo 1939; repr, in New Asia I, 1939). 
Forme dello spirito asiatico (Mi Ian -Messina 1940). 'La mia spedlzione nel Tibet' 
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(Asiatics VI, 1940). 'Nel Tibet centrals: relatione preliminare della spedizione 
1939' (Bollettino della ft. Society Geografica Italians LXXVII, 1940). The Travels 
of Tibetan Pilgrims in the Swat Valley (Calcutta 1940). 'Una scuola di plttura 
tibetana a Nagasaki nel XVII secolo' (Asiatics VII, 1941). II Giappone . tradi- 
zione storica e tradizione artistica (Milan 1943). Asia religiosa (Rome 1946). 
'Tibetan book-covers' In Art and Thought: Studies in honour of A. K, Coomaraswamy 
(London 1947). 'The validity of Tibetan historical tradition' In India Antigua, 
in honour of J.Ph.Vogel (Leiden 1947). 'The Prajnaparanita-Flndartha of Dlnnaga ' 
(sd. and tr., JRAS 1947). Italia e Oriente (Milan 1949). Tibetan Painted Scrolls. 
'An artistic and symbolic illustration of 172 Tibetan paintings preceded by a 
survey of the historical, artistic, literary and religions development of Tibetan 
culture' (3 vols, Rome 1949; repr. Kyoto 1980). Teoria e pratica del Mandala 
(Milan 1949; repr. Rome 1969) - tr. as The Theory and Practice of the Mandala 
(London 1961; repr. New York 1978). (tr.) 11 libro tibetano dei morti (Bardo td- 
dUll (Milan 1949; repr. Turin 1977). 'Tibetan Notes. I: The Tibetan Trlpltaka, 
II: The diffusion of the Yellow Church in Western Tibet and the kings of Guge ' 
(Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies XII. 1949). 'Esplorazlone del Tibet' (I 
giorni della creazione, T ur in 1950). A Lhasa e oltre - the diary of Intel's last 
expedition to Tibet in 1948 (Rome 1950, repr. 1980) - tr. as To Lhasa and Beyond 
(London 1956). 'Buddhist Notes. I: Apropos Avalokitesvara, II: On the Tibetan 
cycle of Arhats' (Melanges Cftinois et Rouddnigues IX, Brussels 1951). Tra giungle 
e pagode (Rome 1953) - tr. as Journey to Mustang 1952 (Kathmandu 1977, repr. 
1982). 'China-Relfgionsgeschichte' and 'Tibet-Religionsgeschichte ' for A.Randa 
(eel.) Handbuch der Wei tgesc-hicbtc- (01 ten 1954). 'Fifty years of study of Orient- 
al art 1 (East and West V, Rome 1954-5). Le Civilta dell 'Orients; Storia, Letteta- 
tura, Religioni-Filosofxa-Scienze, Arte ( e d.. 4 vols, Rome 1955-62). 'The Syrabol- 
ism of the Temples of bSam yas ' (East and West VI, 1955-6) - tr. as 'II tempio 
di bSam yas' for Le symbol isme oosmigue des monuments rSlig ieux (SerieOr lent ale 
Roma XIV, 1956). Storia della Filorofia Indiana (Ban 1957). 'Buddha Jayanti 1 
(Bast and west VII, 1956-7). 'The Fifth Dalai-Lama as a Sanskrit Scholar' (Sino- 
Indian studies V, Shantinlketan 1957). 'On the path of Alexander the Great: 
Italian excavations In Swat' (illustrated London News, 1958). 'Preliminary re- 
port on an archaeological survey in Swat' (East and west IX, 1958). 'Nello Swat 
sulle ornae di Alessandro Kagno e Buddha' (Le vie del Hondo XXI, 1959). 'A Tib- 
etan classification of Buddhist images, according to their style' (Artibus Asiae 
XXII, Ascona 1959). (with L.Petech) rbe Fifth Dalai Lama's Chronicle of Tibet 
(Rome 1959). Nepal . Alia scoperta dei Mails (Bari 1960) - tr. as The Discovery 
of the Hallas (London 1962). 'A Tibetan history of Buddhism in China' Wssen- 
schafliche Zeitschrift IX, Leipzig University, 1960). 'Remarkable discoveries in 
Swat' (rourist World II). Preface to D.Faccenna and G.Gullini fteports on the 
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Campaigns 1956-1958 in Swat (Pakistan) (Rome 1962). La via dello Swat (Bari 1963), 
'Buddhismo' and 'Detnoniche.f Igurazioni; Giappone' in Enciclopedia Universale 
deli 'Arte III/IV (Rome 1962). 'TIbetane, Scuole' (ibid.,XHl, 1965). 'Explorat- 
ions recentes dans le Swat' (Le Museon LXXIX, Louvaln 1966). II trono di dia- 
mante (Bari 1967), Tibet. Paese delie tfevi (Novara 1967) - tr. as Tibet. Land of 
Snows (London 1967) and Tibet. Pays des Keiges (Paris 1967), 

(with W.Heissig) Die fteJ igionen Tibets und der Mongolei (Stuttgart 19 70) 
- tr . as Lcs Religions du ribet et de la Mongoiie (Paris 1972), Le religion! del 
Tibet (Rome 1976) and The Religions of Tibet (London, Berkeley and New Delhi 
1980). (ieheimms des Mandala. Theorie und Praxis (Munich 1972). (with A.Bausani, 
C.Pensa, L.Lanciotti and A.Tamburello) Uomo e societa nelle religion! asiatiche 
(Rome 1973). Th§orie et pratique du Mandala (Paris 1974). Transhimalaya (Geneva 

and New Delhi 1974). Tibet (Archaeologia Mundi - Engllsh.Prench and German eds, 
Geneva 1973). 
For a complete bibliography of his writings between 1911-70 see Opera minora I 

(Scuola Orientale, Rome 1971). 

Almost a whole page in the daily rj Tempo, in Its edition for 
6.4.84, was devoted to a tribute to '11 Gran Lama d'Occidente' 
by his colleague, Mario Bussagll. Another specialist at IsMEO, 
Luciano Pe tech , immortalised him in his paper, 'Ippolito Desideri, 
A.Csoma de Kc5ro"s , Giuseppe Tucci ' , presented at the opening session 
of the Bicentenary Csoma de KtTros Symposium on 14th September 
at VlsegtcSd-Budapest . The wheel had thus come full circle because 
Tucci had dedicated his 'Chronicle of the Scientific Expedition 
to Western Tibet' (1934) to de KSros. 

Dying with an unidentified Sanskrit Sloks on his lips, Tucci 
will rightly join the pantheon of those Western savants whose 
exemplary research and achievements will consolidate the theory 
and practice of the Buddhadharma . 

John Brough (31,8.1917 - 9,1,84) S 

Prof.Brough, a Fellow of the British Academy, occupied the Chair 
of Sanskrit at Cambridge but, despite his primary inclination 
towards the philology and poetry of classical India, was no mean 
scholar of Buddhism. 

Born and educated in Dundee, he graduated in Classics from 
Edinburgh and commenced Oriental studies at Cambridge at the begin- 
ning of the Second World War . In 19 44 he was appointed Assistant 
Keeper in the British Museum' s Department of Oriental Printed 
Books and Manuscripts, awarded a D.Litt from his alma mater the 
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following year and in 1946 became Lecturer In Sanskrit at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London University. Two 
years later he acceded to the Chair and the Headship of the Depart- 
ment of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. His final position was that 
at Cambridge which he held from 1967. 

To quote from rho Ti meS obi tuary of 13.1.84: 'The ancient litera- 
tures of India, which became known in the West just as they were 
being threatened with oblivion in the East, have yielded up the 
m ore recondite of their secrets only since the middle of the present 
century. Brough was one of the small handful of scholars endowed 
with the requisite intellectual and imaginative capacity for the 
kind of literary archaeology that this entailed'. 

Of major, indeed, overriding importance was his critical 
edition (with facsimiles) of The Candhlri Dharniapada (OUP, London 1962). 
This fragmentary birch-bark manuscript dating from the 1st century 
A.C. is not only the oldest extant Buddhist canonical text but 
the earliest surviving document from the Indian sub-continent. 
His other contributions to Buddhist knowledge were, in chronological 
order, all from the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African studio 
unless otherwise mentioned: 

'Les.nds of Khotan and Nepal' and 'Nepalese Buddhist Rituals' (1948). 'Thus Have 
I Heard' (1949-50). 'The Lavage of the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts' (1954). 'Some 
Notes on Maitrakanyaka: Divyavadina xxxviii' (1957). 'A KharosthT inscription 
from China' (1961). 'The Chines, Vsoudc. -Translation of Ary a -5ura's Jataka-rrfala ' 
{ Ar,ia Major, London 1964). ' Comments on third-centUry Shan-shan and the history 
of Buddhism' (1965). 'Supplementary notes on third-century Shan-Shan' (1970). 
'I-ching on the Sanskrit grammarians' (1973). 'I-ching' in dictionary of Orient- 
al Literatures (I, London 1974; repr. Rutland, Vermont , and Tokyo 197B); 'Arya 
SGra', 'Asvaahosa', ' Dharmanada ' , 'Harsa', 'Kalidasa'. 'kavya' and 'Nafiirjuna' 
(II, London 1974). 'Buddhist Chinese etymological notes' (1975). 'The Arapacana 
syllabary in the old ialita-vistara' (1977). ' Sakaya HiruttiyI: Cauld kale hat ' 
in H.Bechert Cad.) The Language of the earliest Buddhist Tradition (Gottingen 
I960). 

David L.Friedman (25.2.1903 - 11.4.84) / 

Born in Amsterdam, following undergraduate studies at Utrecht 
he obtained a D.Litt tt Phil, from Leiden in 1937 for a translation 
of the first chapter of ' Sthiramati : Madhylntavibhagatlka . Analysis 
of the Middle Path and the Extremes' (published in Utrecht the 
same year). He was an instructor in Sanskrit and Indian philosophy 
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at the University when the Germans invaded the Netherlands in 
mid-1940 but was able to emigrate to the USA after one and a half 
years. From 1947-50 he was Professor of Sanskrit and the Cultural 
History of India at the University of Indonesia and thereafter 
Lecturer (later Reader) of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London University. After 
his retirement in 1970 he gave courses and lectures in Indian 
philosophy at King's College, London, but his health deteriorated 
and he lived in a nursing home in London until his death at 81. 

Although he wrote many articles on his chosen field of research, 
only two Items related to Buddhism: 'Aspects of Indian Epistemology , 
Logic and Ontology I' (Phi losophia Reformats 20, ? Amsterdam 1955) and 
'The Creative Force of Buddhism' (The Buddhist 28,2, YMBA, Colombo 

1954) . 

Lai Mani Josh! (27.7.35 - 16,7.84) _■ 

This distinguished Indian Buddhist scholar, formerly Professor 
and Head of the Curu Gobi nd Singh Department of Religious Studies 
at the Punjabi University, Patiala, died suddenly from gastric 
ulcers in New Delhi before taking up his new appointment as Professor 
of Buddhist Studies at the Central Institute of Higher Tibetan 
Studies, Sarnath, 

Born in Kumaon Hills, U.P., he read History, Philosophy and 
English Literature at Allahabad University (1956-8). However, 
as with many of his contemporaries, the coincidence of Buddha 
Jayanti (officially celebrated in India) induced him to turn to 
Buddhist studies. For the next two years, therefore, he read Ancient 
History of Culture for an M.A. at Gorakhpur and included a special 
paper on the history and philosophy of Buddhism, He was privileged 
to study under the foremost specialist in these fields, Govind 
Chandra Pande, whose studies in the Origins of Buddhism (195 7, repr.1974) 
remains unexcelled of its genre. Under his supervision Joshi obtain- 
ed his doctorate in 1964 for a dissertation entitled 'Studies 
in the Buddhistic Culture of India during the 7th and 8th Centuries 
A.D.' - and in the same year another M.A. , In Pali, from Banaras 
Hindu University. Thereafter , until 1967, he served as a lecturer 
at Gorakhpur ' s Department of Ancient History, Culture and Arch- 
aeology where he completed his studies in classical and Buddhist 
Sanskrit together with a diploma course in classical Tibetan, 
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In 196 8 Joshi was offered a senior research fellowship in 
the Department of Comparative Religion, Punjabi University, and 
from 1969-70 he was a post-doctoral. Visiting Fellow in Comparative 
Religion at the Center for the Study of World Religions, Harvard 
University. Cambridge, Mass. At Harvard he shared his profound 
knowledge of Trlyana Buddhism with theologians and simultaneously 
read the Philosophy of Religion in general and Christian theology 
in particular. He was quite impressed by Wilfred Cantwell Smith 
whom he often quoted later on, e.g. the latter's postulate for 
'a fundamental principle of guidance for those who study and express 
an opinion about the religious doctrines and practices of other 
men 1 (L.M. Joshi Discerning the Buddha, p. 127 - cf. below): 'No statement 
about a religion is valid unless it can be acknowledged by that 
religion's believers' (quoted from W.C.Smith 'Comparative Religion: 
whither and Why?' in The History of Religions: Essays in Methodology , ed . 
Mircea Eliade and J . M . Kitagawa , Chicago 1959, p. 42). Such guidelines 
on academic scrupulousness, honesty and enlightened tolerance, 
prerequisite for genuine scholarship in Comparative Religion, 
have always stood Joshi in good stead when he, himself a professing 
Buddhist, in his later writings dealt with other religions, espec- 
ially with Jalnism, Hinduism and Sikhism. 

After returning to the Department of Comparative Religion, 
Punjabi University, in 1971 Joshi was appointed Reader, and in 
1976 the same university offered him a professorship. In addition 
to his appointment he had to accept responsibility as Editor of 
his Department's bi-annual publication, The Journal of Religious Studies. 
In 1980 his university requested him to assume the headship of 
the Department of Religious Studies. The last years of his life 
Joshi spent in the USA (from 19B1 to spring 1984), first as Henry 
R.Luce Visiting Professor of Comparative Religious Ethics at Amherst 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts, and subsequently as Margaret 
Gest Visiting Professor of Comparative Religion at Haverford College, 

Pennsylvania . 

In addition to the foregoing responsibilities, Joshi also 
served on the Editorial Boards of rhe Tibet Journal (Dharamsala) and 
The Journal of the International Association of Suddnist Studies (Madison, 
Wisconsin) and as the Representative of the Pali Text Society in 

India . 

All friends and acquaintances will certainly agree that Joshi 
was a most amiable and generous man, both privately and a a scholar. 



When necessary, however, for the sake of historical objectivity 
and scientific probity he could, tactfully though, speak out and 
even 'slaughter sacred cows ' of outdated opinions and cherished 
convictions needing detached rectification or demythologlzation. 

Besides the many courses taught by him (such as History and 
Philosophy of Buddhism, Methodology of Comparative Religion, Buddhist 
and Christian Ethics, etc.), he supervised three Ph.D. dissertations 
relating to Buddhism, Jainism and Comparative Religion and more 
than a dozen M.Phil, or M.Litt. theses in the field of Religious 
Studies. He never eschewed the troubles of travelling to far- 
away places in India or to Sri Lanka as academic consultant, expert 
member, external examiner or honorary lecturer and also participated 
in many learned conferences in Rome, Honolulu, Oxford, Gottlngen 
and Siberia . 

L.M. Joshi was a prolific author. A large portion of his writ- 
ings, though, appeared as articles or book reviews In Journals 
and it is to be hoped that all these items will be republished 
together in book form. Joshi has also left behind many articles 
and papers, even the MS of a book in Hindi on ancient Indian history 
of art, that have never been published. All this material no doubt 
merits a timely, posthumous publication. His first book to appear 
was a revised version of his Ph.D. thesis mentioned above (Delhi 
1967; 2nd rev . ed . 1 9 7 7) . This book has been well received by most 
critics as a 'monumental work, of an almost encylopaedic order' 
on the history of Buddhism during the 7th and 8th centuries A.C. 
His work entitled Brahmanism , Buddhism and Hinduism (BPS, Kandy 19 70) 
made his name in Buddhist countries known far and wide. This book 
bespeaks Its author's being well at home in s'ramanlc as well as 
brahmlnical lore and is substantially a perspicuous critique of 
the views of S . Radhakrishnan and P. V. Kane on the origins of Buddhism. 
Similarly, Joshi had made two contributions to Buddhism (Guru Nanak 
Quincentenary Celebration Series, Patiala 1969): 'Historical Intro- 
duction (Origin of Buddhism, etc.)' and 'Buddhist Meditation and 
Mysticism'. As a textbook for college students he wrote, In collab- 
oration with Harbans Singh, An Introduction to Indian Religions (Patiala 
1973; Hindi version, 1977), and in 1969 the Punjabi University 
also brought out his Dhaimapada (Pali text in Gurumukhl script, Pun- 
jabi translation and introduction completed In collaboration with 
Sharada Gandhi) . Two historical writings were edited by, and with 
the largest contributions of, L.M. Joshi: (1) ffistori; of the Punjab I 
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(Patiala 1976). (ii) Hist.org and Culture of che Punjab I (Patiala 1978). 
Two further publications indicate that Joshi was by no means in- 
different to linguistic and textcritical work in Buddhist studies; 
cf. his VajmcchedikS Prajf5aparam.it a with the commentary of Asanga, San- 
krit texts edited and translated into Hindi with introduction 
and notes (Bibliotheca Indo-Tibet ica 3, Central Institute of Higher 
Tibetan Studies, Sarnath 1978). See also his large contribution to 
W™l«Mrtini«te***IItraf, Tibetan text, Sanskrit restoration and Hindi 
translation with introduction and copious notes, in collaboration 
with Bhiksu Prlsadika (Bibliotheca Indo-Ti betica 5 - Sarnath 1981). 
Joshi has also to be given the credit for an important contribut- 
ion to Jaina studies: Facets of Jaina Kel piousness in Comparative Light 
L.D. Series 85, L . D . Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad 1581). As 
the title indicates, he treats his subject matter from the angle 
of Comparative Religion. A valuable article by Joshi is well worth 
being mentioned here which corroborates the impression the impress- 
ion that he was one of the pioneers, perhaps the leading scholar of 
the Philosophy of Religion of present-day India: 'Views and Reviews 
on Religion' (The Journal ot Religious Studies IX, 1-2, 1981). His mast- 
erly survey of the opinions of prominent Western philosophers. 
historians and theologians on the matter of religion evinces his 
wide reading in the enormous literary output of Western theology 
and sociology of religion. So Ear the discipline of Religious 
Studies has been focused on 'religion' as its subject, but not 
on 'dharma' as understood by Indians or in the Buddhist world. 
Joshi modestly announced one of his future projects: 'The purpose 
of this kind of superficial survey is to furnish some sort of 
background to an elucidation of the conception of Dharma which 
I hope to attempt fairly soon' (ibid., p. 2). By this he must have 
meant a disquisition on the lines of sociology of religion on 
'dharma' as explained by the various Indian religious traditions. 
His last major work, though already completed in the mid-1970s, 
appeared in 1983: Discerning the Buddha, a Study of Buddhism and of the 8rah- 
manioal Hindu attitude to It {New Delhi). This book testifies to the 
author's mature scholarship in like manner with respect to Buddhist 
and Religious Studies. A number of scholars have expressed their 
perplexity as to how 'Buddhism could have been wiped out in its 
native country'. In my humble opinion, here the author gives a 
\ satisfactory answer and provides much needed clarification as 
to what has happened to the Buddhasasana on the Sub-continent 
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during the Middle Ages up to the present. 

In conclusion, I can do no better than apply, literally, 
to Joshi what J.U.de Jong has appositely written (in the Indo-lranian 
Journal 22, Leiden 1980, pp. 143-6) in his obituary for Edward Conze, 
the great European Buddhologist , although L.K. Joshi was not so 
fortunate as Conze to live and work up to the ripe age of 75: 
'Everything Joshi wrote was inspired by a deep personal involvement 
in the doctrine of the Buddha. Through his work and teaching he 
has brought many to a better understanding of the doctrines and 
beliefs of Buddhism. His example and his work will continue to 
Inspire future generations to study and explore the Buddhist 
scriptures ' , 

His numerous articles and brochures include the following: 
Siksasaniuct;,n;aka! ika . Srvir.krit Text and '-.'ljilish Translation ("'he Ma ha Bodhi Soc- 
iety of Inula, Sarnath 1 ! J 64 ) , "Buddnisl c.;.] ^finings rrr:-. the Ra iacarangiui ' (Jour- 
nal of tho Orient.** 1 Inst. : C;?i" V JV, Baroda l^ftM. 'Original Homer, of TJntrika 
Buddhism" (ibid.,XVM, 1'inTM, "Rrj^ic^s uii sotve Allied Crises of the Decline of 
Buddhism 1 (Tho Jon run J of the Canqanntha Jh*\ t<oscarc:h Institute XXII, Allahabad 
1966-7), H Mj.!id and the M^y.* Mi m] in buddhism' (■ Lsi-nvr,fcvpr<irtanda Indological 
Journal VI, Hoshiarpur 1969), ''icici;:! Pcr^noti Lvc nf Bvrtdhisi Soceriology' (fie T 
ligion and Society V1!I,'. ilatij^'nii' I' 1 '!.', Aspects uf Buddhism in Indian History 
(EPS, Kandy 1973), 'Minds of One Accord' (Claude Alan Stark Cod of All, Cape Cod 
1974), 'The Siddha Tradition before Guru Manak ' (Harbans Singh and Gerald Barrier, 
ed.. Essays in Honour ot n r Ganda Singh, Patiala 1974), 'The Institution of Pour 
Stages (Asraman)' (history of the Punjab I, Patiala 1976), 'Religious Beliefs 
and Practices in the Punjab' (ibid., Ill, 1971), 'Truth: A Buddhist Perspective' 
(The Journal nf Religious Studies IV, Patiala 1972), 'A Survey of the Conception 
of Bodhicitta 1 (ibid., VI, 1978), 'Nirvana According to Buddhist Scriptures' 
(ibid., VII, 1979; repr. in Pali Buddhist Review 5,1-2, London 1980), 'Religion 
and Society in Indian Civilization 1 (The Journal of Religious Studies VIII, 1980), 
'Buddhist Ideals of World Peace' (Buddhists for Peace 2,4, Ulan Bator 1980), | 

'Towards Basic Unity of World Buddhism' (ibid., 3,2, 1981), 'Thoughts on Univers- 
al Buddhism' (ibid,, 3,3, 1981) and 'Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of India' 
(H.Bechert and R.Gombrich, ed . , The World of Buddhism, London 1984). 

In addition to a large number of book reviews, Joshi also 
prepared entries on ahimsa, asceticism. Buddhism, indriya, kama, lobha. moha, 
papa, punya, renunciation, SraddhS, suziya, sutra literature, etc. for the pro- 
posed Encyclopaedia of Sikhism by the Punjabi University. 

Sight up to the end he was full of enthusiasm for various 
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plans - as an embodiment of vlrya paramit 

felt in the spheres of Buddhology and Comparative Religion. 

Bhikkhu Pasldika 

Hyanasatta Mahathera 

The only known Czech bhikkhu, Ven . C .Hyanasatta . died in September 

aged 76 and was cremated at the Island Hermitage, Dodanduwa, Sri 

Lanka . 

Born as M.Novosad on 25th January 1908 in Moravia, he trained 
as a teacher and taught languages In a secondary school. He first 
encountered Buddhism through the medium of essays, transcriptions 
of lectures, duplicated summaries of Dhamma talks, etc. (by Paul 
Dahlke and Martin Steinke) which his German wife had sent him 
as a Christmas present in 1935. (Three months earlier she had 
attended a series of lectures on Buddhism In Berlin and three 
years later became a nun, presumably with Stelnke - Tao Chun's 
Buddhistische Gemeinde in Potsdam where a vihSra existed between 
1936-41.) She also drew his attention to Nyanati loka ' s anthology 
from the Pali Canon, Das wort des Buddha , and hinted that an acquaint- 
anceship with the compiler would prove beneficial. Accordingly, 
he wrote to Nyanatiloka expressing the wish to study Buddhism 
and Pali and, upon acceptance as his pupil, emigrated to Ceylon 
In 1938. In May of that year he became a samanera and in August 
1939 a bhikkhu, both ordinations being conducted at the Island 
Hermitage, Dodanduwa, under the late Nyanat iloka . In 1940 he moved to. 
Kolatenna, near Bandarawela. and established the Verdant Hermitage 
where he resided almost until his death. 

He was proficient in Pali and Sinhalese and also promoted 
Buddhism through .the medium of Esperanto in which language he 
contributed a number of essays, notably La Koro de Budhismo ('The 
Heart of Buddhism', Bandarawela 1956; repr . Flensburg 1977) and 
'Twenty-Five Centuries of Buddhism' (esperanto, Universala Esperanto 
- Asocio, Rotterdam 1956). His best known publication is Basic Tenets 
of fluddhism {Colombo 1965), which includes the translation of the 
Dhammacakkappavattana and Anattalakkhana Suttas, M 9 and 10 (the 
last -named had first appeared under the title The Foundations of Wind- 
fulness, EPS, Kandy 1960, repr. 1974). A VIII 54 and Sn I 8 and 
II 4 together with a chapter on 'The Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist 
Studies in the West' - see also Buddhism in the west (Royal College, 
Colombo 1957; repr. in The mha Mhi , Calcutta 1967). He also contri- 



buted the following articles to The "aJia Bodhi : 'The Life of the 
Buddha', 'Buddhist Thoughts for the Day', 'Twenty-Five Centuries 
of Buddhism', 'Buddhism in its Relations to other Indian and West- 
ern Philosophies', 'The Problems of Buddhism' and 'The Heart of 
Buddhism' (1956), ' Exposition of the Buddha's Discourse on Accom- 
plishments ' (Vyagghapa j ja Sutta, 1959), 'The Conception of Happi- 
ness and Bliss in the Buddha's Dhamma' (1969) and 'The Concept 
of True Friendship in the Buddha's Dhamma' (1978). In addition, 
'The Gist of the Buddhist Metaphysics as explained in two parables' 
(S IV xxxv 197 and 200) appeared In The Buddhist (YMBA, Colombo) and 
was reprinted in .Jayanti {Colombo 1957) and off-printed as Two Budd- 
hist Parables {BPS, Kandy 1958); whilst three essays -were printed 
under the title The Appeal of the Buddha -ahamma by The Friends of Budd- 
hism for The Verdant Hermitage, and a semi -autobiographical essay 
appeared as a tribute to his teacher in the Nyanatiloka Centenary Vol- 
ume (BPS, 197B) - 'Nyanatiloka and His Methods of Teaching Dhamma'. 
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Pajj^M tPrature. including the Canonical Literatur e in Pr akrit and 
Kanshrvr of al l the HInayana Sch ools. K.R.Norman. Vol. VII, fasc.2, 
of A llisLary of Indian Literature ed . .Ian Gonda. Otto Har rassowitz , 
Wiesbaden 1983, X + 210pp. DM 98 " 

The field of literature in Pali is vast and by no means fully 
explored, and the author of this substantial 'fascicule' is well 
aware, as he makes clear in the foreword, of the inevitable gaps 
in his presentation, especially, as he says, in the field of South- 
East Asian Pali literature. In the comparatively meagre space 
at his disposal, Norman was also bound at the publisher's request 
and with, perhaps, some reluctance, to include 'Hinayana Buddhist. 
texts in Sanskrit and Prakrit'. It therefore took some skill to 
avoid presenting all this material in the form of anything much 
more than a bare and boring catalogue - however useful that might 
have been. As it is, the reader is referred to other books going 
back as "far as Ceiger and Uinlernitz for further information - 
which is fair enough. 

A brief first chapter discusses 'The Pali language and the 
Theravadin tradition', providing an efficient and up-to-date intro- 
duction to the subject (to be supplemented, perhaps, by reference 
to Warder's Indian BudaVif sin ) , and naturally drawing on the author's 
own not unimportant linguistic researches. The second and longest 
chapter reviews the Pali Canon at as much length as can be managed, 
with bibliographical references for the various problems involved, 
such as to G.C.Pande's Studies in the origins ot Buddhism, a book of 
which Norman, no doubt rightly, expresses qualified approval in 
the Foreword . 

The rest of the material is covered in two chapters dealing 
with the 'early' and 'late' post-canonical texts. Of the early 
commentators. Buddhaghosa naturally gets the most extensive treat- 
ment (pp. 120-130), and the knotty question of the relation of 
his Visuddhimagga to the Vimuttimagga is also discussed earlier 
(pp,113f.), where too the even more curious question of the alleged 
original text of the latter work published in 1963 is touched 
upon. The final chapter deals as best may be with the accessible 
portions of the vast mass of miscellaneous later literature. Ob- 
viously, much work still remains to be done here, and presumably 
some of it will be done by Burmese, Thai and other native scholars 



familiar with their own traditions. Meanwhile, we are indebted 
to Ven.Dr SaddhStlssa for shedding some light into these (for 
us) obscure corners. 

The book is well indexed and there is an excellent glossary 
which avoids offering the sort of wrongheaded renderings to which 
that fine scholar A. K. Warder is so mysteriously addicted. No com- 
pleteness is claimed for the bibliographies, but I would have 
expected to find some mention of, for example, M . Mayrhof er ' s tfand- 
buch des Pali and Nyanaponlka ' s fine Abhidhamma Studies. 

Maurice Walsho 

Ed . At the end of the penultimate paragraph the reviewer 1b alluding to the 

pioneer articles by H.Saddhat issa ; 'Pali Literature of Thailand' in 
Buddhist Studies in Honour ot J. B. Horner (Dordrecht 1974), 'Pali Literature from 
Laos' In Studies in Pal i and Buddhism (Delhi 1379), 'Pali Studies in Cambodia' 
in Buddhist Studies in honour of Walpola Rahula (London 1980) and 'Pali Litera- 
ture in Cambodia' in Journal of the Pali Text Society IX (London 1981). In addit- 
ion, mention must be made of G.Coedes Catalogue des manvscrits en p3Ii f laotien 
et siamois provenant de la Thaiiande (Copenhagen 1966) and companion volumes 
published by The Royal [Danish] Library: C.E .Godakumbura Catalogue of Ceulonese 
Manuscripts (1980) and Catalogue of Cambodian and Bu.incsc Pali Manuscripts (1983). 
Although several Pali texts indigenous to Sri Lanka and mainland South-East 
Asia have been translated into English or French and a large number of descriptive 
essays contributed to academic periodicals, the latter, especially, are not 
easily accessible, whereas two authoritative volumes remain unsurpassed; M.H. 
Bode Pali Literature of Burma (London 1909, repr.1966) and G .P.Malalasekera Pali 
Literature: of Ceylon (London 1928; repr . Colombo 1958). The definitive study o£ 
Thai texts, if it is ever published, will be Part II of L .Likhitananta 's Ph.D. 
dissertation, 'History of Buddhism in Thailand' (Magadh University, Patna 1970). 

The Tib et an Dhammapada . Tr. Gareth Sparham. Mahayana Publications, 
New Delhi 1983. xxxlii + 198pp. £4.95, S7.50, Rs 70 -^ 

Rather surprisingly the translator, who we are told is a monk 
in the Tibetan tradition, uses the Pali form of the word ' Dhamma ' 
in his title, whereas presumably the present text was translated 
from Sanskrit Into Tibetan where the latter indicates its real 
name to be Udanavarga (Udv), Originally, it is said that Xcarya 
Dharmatrata , reputedly an arahant and living between 200-7 5 B.C. , 
compiled the verses in their present order. It Is impossible to 
know whether he extended a shorter text (as the Pali Dhammapada - 
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P Dhp) or whether he made his own selection. However, the former 
seems more, likely as all the P Dhp verses are included in this 
work (according to W.W.Rockhill who first translated this Udv 
- London 1883; repr. Taipei L972 and New Delhi 19o2). 

The Udanavarga has 33 chapters as against the 26 of the P 
Dhp, and while the verses of the latter are 423 in number and 
usually numbered serially, the translator here has only numbered 
the verses in each chapter. The total number of versos in the 
Udv is, however, considerably more than we find in the Pali. Some 
of the chapter headings are tho same, as for instance, Caution 
(nol a very good word for Appamada - vigilance, diligence, heed- 
fulness) but their order is quite often different, this one being 
the second in the P Dhp but fourth in the Udv. Many of the verses 
can be recognized in their Udv form by one familiar with the P 
Dhp chapters, as well as many more From elsewhere. 

On the whole, the P Dhp has a conciseness and lack of repetit- 
ion which is pleasing and this has helped to make it a religions 
classic. Occasionally one does find even in the P Dhp some verses 
which suggest either that the Buddha was feeling that, he needed 
to stress a point and so repeated the same verse only changing 
one line, or that later compilers have 'stretched' such a verse 
during their memorizing and chanting into a number of them. For 

exampl e : 

Though one should live a li'in^rt* year.. 

immoral and uncontrolled, 
yet better is life for a single day 
moral, meditative < »hp U0 > 

This verse, with changes, is repeated another five times. (It 
is interesting that the P Dhp Commentary gives six different stor- 
ies as the occasions for speaking these verses, though this seems 

unlikely . ) 

In the Udv there are no less than fourteen variations in 
the Comparisons chapter, an obvious case of expanding an original 
verse or verses as the Buddha-time receded. Similar tendencies 
to prolixity can be observed by comparing the six P Dhp verses 
(296-301) beginning Suppabuddham pabujjhanti ('Well awake and watchful 
...') with the twenty verses 'Whoever has recollection' in the 
Udv chapter on Mindfulness. An even more blatant case of this 
is found comparing P Dhp ' s two verses on 'Even as rain penetrates 
a house that's badly thatched' and its opposite (Dhp 13-14), with 
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the twelve stanzas in the Udv chapter on The Mind. Such signs 
as this usually indicate that the less complicated text Is the 
earlier one, while a more prolix version is the later. 

The translator notes in his Introduction that the Tibetan 
rendering of the Udv i.s in beautiful and lively poetic language, 
and that he was asked by Kyabje Ling Rinpoche whether he had trans- 
lated it into English verse. Though it is set out in verse form 
it cannot aspire to be called poetry, perhaps because the translator 
has been too literal in many places. Let us compare three well- 
known verses from his Udv rendering (Ethics 14-16) with my version: 

14. The fragrances of flowers, joss-sticks, herbs 

And sandalwood don't move without a breeze. 
Holy fragrance is not diffused by breeze, 
For the fragrance of the holy spreads everywhere. 

15 . The sweet fragrance of ethics transcends 

That, of every kind of incense , 
Of Joss-sticks and of sandalwood, 
Of myrrh and blue water-lilies. 

16. The sweet fragrance of sandalwood 

And joss-sticks lasts but briefly here. 
That imbued with the sweet fragrance 
Of ethics, spreads here and into heaven. 

My version from Pali has: 

54. The fragrance of flowers drifts with the wind 

as sandalwood, Jasmine or incense. 
The fragrance of virtue o'ersweeps the wind, 
all-pervasive is the virtue of the good. 

55 . Sandalwood or Incense, 

lotus or the jasmine great - 
of these many fragrances 
virtue's fragrance is supreme , 

56. Faint is this fragrance 

of Incense and sandalwood, 
but fragrance of the virtuous 
soars sublime amongst the gods. 

In the first case there is little or no metre or alliteration 
(bo important in Fall) and the 'verses' are in fact just prose 
cut up into convenient chunks. Still, as this is only the second 
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translation of the Tibetan Udv into English, the translator may 
be forgiven, especially if one remembers that though the P Dhp 
has been rendered so far over thirty times, yet we are still with- 
0U t a poetic verse translation which preserves both meaning and 
beauty. 



Some of the translator's words are not apt 



is in the simile 



of Antitheses 4: Like butterflies flying into the flames. 
This loses the whole picture of the simile which is of a lamp 
or fire at night when moths are lured to their own destruction. 
Butterflies, which fly during the day, do not fly into flames. 

Similarly, the meaning has been lost in The Mind (■ Dhp 2]: 
Like (the man) followed by the shade. 

Surely it should be 'followed by his shadow' or in my rendering: 'as 

one's shadow ne'er departing'. In the 12lh verse of the same Udv chapter 

the translator has: Desire;-, completely overcome 

The unhabituated mind . 

Rut in a note on this verse he S ives the meaning 'cultivated 1 
which is surely better as it makes more sense. 

Last among the unfortunate renderings I shall mention all 
those verses where he has used 'infants' and 'infantile ones' 
as translations for *il«. This is too literal for while the word 
has such a meaning, in these verses the stronger sense of 'fools' 
is plainly needed. There is a rash of 'infants' all through the 
book - but see pp. 97-98 particularly. Mothers might get very upset 
with verse 7.1 on the latter page as it says, 'Devotion to infam.fi bring, 
misery since they are like one's foes...'. But what the Buddha means is 
devotion to fools! 

The book has been nicely produced and printed though one 
hopes that future editions will number the chapters and have verses 
numbered serially throughout. The long section of Notes (from 
Tibetan commentaries) is interesting and one may remark how the 
stories attached to the same verse (as the occasion for its speak- 
ing) are usually different in Pali and Tibetan cemmentarial tradit- 
ion. A useful addition to the number of Dhammapada versions now 

avai lable . 

Khantipalo Thera 
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Prajfiaparamlr.a-H r daya- Sutra - Das SOtra vom Herzen der Vollkommen 
Wei she it - Th e Heart Sutra . Ed. Aclirya Jen wgn. Zero Verlag, Rhein- 
berg (W. Germany) 1982. 80pp. DH 19.80 

The Hrdaya Sutra is perhaps the most recited Mahayana sutra even 
today. The abundance of translations and commentaries, both East- 
ern and Western, ancient and modern, is, no doubt, due to the 
Immense popularity of this sutra which, as E.Conze says, is 'one 
of the sublimest spiritual documents of mankind' {The PrajFiSpSramitS 
literature, repr. Tv>kyo 19 7b, p. 11). Among the shorter Prajfiaparamira 
satras, remarks Conze , 'the finest are the two earliest, both before 
A.D. 4 00 , the "Heart Sutra" in 25, or 14, and the "Diamond Sutra" 
In 300 Lines' (ji>id.). Conze has provided us with exhaustive biblio- 
graphic information (avowedly excepting a number of more recent 
Japanese contributions) concerning editions, translations and 
commentaries of the Heart Sutra (abbreviated below HS) (op. cit. , p. 
67ff), Even nowadays there seems to be considerable interest in 
the HS; in 1980, for instance, a French translation and long com- 
mentary on it by the Zen master Deshimaru was published by the 
Sotb Zen community in Paris, and in the same year Ven . Huye'n-Vi 
started publishing another HS commentary in Linh-Sdn - publication d' 
flrudes bouddhologiqves (Joinvi lie -le -Pont 19SO-2). The latest publication from 
Germany, though conceived and produced in Thailand, is the work 
being reviewed here. 

The present contribution to the HS literature is non-aca- 
demic, but authoritative, because it is the outcome of a happy 
collaboration of five Buddhist monks of standing in respect of 
erudition and, above all, practice, A special feature of this 
book is the Chinese text of the HSi the Chinese ideograms in the 
book are a reproduction of Ac"arya J6n W£n's calligraphy which adds 
to the distinction of this publication as the icarya is one of 
the most outstanding Chinese Ch'an masters still alive. Another 
attraction for artists and bibliophiles are fifty-six stone seals 
based on ancient Chinese prototypes, carved with precision and 
great skill. Each seal is an original creation of the German- 
born Bhikkhu Dhammavlro . The calligraphy and seals represent the 
Chinese translation of the HS by Hsllan-tsang . The German, English 
and Japanese translations accompanying the mula - i.e. under each 
piece of calligraphy and seal are printed the German, English 
•nd romanlsed Japanese translations of the Chinese - are based 
on HsUan-tsang ' s text. 
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At the end of the book the three translations are printed 
ao ain separately; Bhtkkhu nhammavlro has rendered the KS into 
German and Rhikkhu Akimcana into Engl ish. It was thoughtful to 
add also the Hannya Shingyo which will be appreciated by the in- 
creasing number of Zen students and followers in the West . Both 
bhikkhus have taken pains to ensure really excellent and stylist- 
ically beautiful translations. 

As the subject matter of the HS deals with the acme of all 
the Tathagatas' i ns i ght -knowledge and since nearly all the state- 
ment hi in this sutra pertain to the level of absolute truth (;<■<■'■' 
m.ifrj,,,M,-iii;.s), the Preface and Introduction of this book art- of vital 
significance to both the interested general reader and the scholar 
specialising jo religious studies. The Introduction is by Hhikkhu 
Vimalo who aptly quotes Nagarjuna's Mu" 1 amadhyamakakar i ka i"i , y : 
'those who do not know how to distinguish between the luo (con- 
ventional and absolute) truths have no access to the real depth 
of the Buddha's teaching 1 . Strictly speaking, a full under si and i r.g 
of the 115 would presuppose the opening of one's 'wisdom eye' ii"- ! 
f!a--.jltKi.«) for which, again, thorough meditative training and a 
.,,!., ufmLonplativii would be prerequisites. After the vision of the 
Unconditioned and the experience of non-dual gnosis, many great 
mystics of all times, religions and cultures have given expression 
-,o their ineffable insights by means of paradoxes, as in the HS, 
which unenlightened people consider illogical. In order to facili- 
tate :he understanding of the HS, Hhikkhu [now AnagSrika at the 
Ha us der St i lie near Hamburg | Vimalo points out some parallels 
lo HS passages: he quotes Meister F.ckhart and refers to the Pali 
Canon and Zen authorities. A striking parallel to the HS is found 
iit Udana 8..: .irtfii bhikxh.iv:' : .irt jyeita/Lim oar.iijii neve puUiavi ii.i „>i. . .ujyjm 
I .■>*" ii, i paralokv. . .ncva aqai im radami na gatAm iia t/iicim na upjpjci: i«, . . . Un- 
lortunately the Introduction is only in German; it should also 
bo translated into English in the hope that a second edition of 
this book will materialise. 

A lengthy and equally important Preface follows by Ven.Chi 
Kung in German and English. He explains the title of the sutra 
and dilates upon the traditional etymology of the word prajfiaparamits. 
On p. 16, 'Truths of the Noble' for Irya-satyini is a novel but no less 
appropriate translation for what is usually rendered as 'noble 
truths'. As in the Introduction, here a brief selection of quotat- 
ions from the Pali Canon and from Seng Ts'an's Hsin Hsin Ming 
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Is presented which, it is hoped, 'will amplify the teaching of 
the Heart Sutra for the reader, and emphasize the impor tance given 
to its basic theme - the living vision of the Non-dual Truth that 
"turns the old world upside down"' (p. 18), Of particular relevance 
is a longer quotation from the Suvikrantavi krimi pariprccha (Dar- 
bhanga ed., p. 161 in which is treated the relationship between 
the 'world of phenomena, cf everyday experience', the 'Beyond, 
Nirvana', and Emptiness (p. 17). 

Although the book is attractively produced, it is very regret- 
table that it teems with misprints and inexactitudes, too many 
to be all listed here. This is surely due to the fact that comput- 
ers are revolutionizing' the printing process while proof-reading 
is becoming so costly (so it is maintained) that it is being al- 
together dispensed with. Nevertheless, embarrassing typographical 
errors remain, displaying disregard of orthography, of the rules 
of punctuation, syllabication, or even grammar, A few examples 
may suffice. P p . 13.26, IB. 16"; For Suvikr~anta vi kramapariprccha 
read Suvikrant avikramipari prccha . P. 9. 8: For ' Uner leuchtet en ' 
read ' liner leucht e te ' . P. 13. 3?: For 'der religidsen' read 'den 
religidsen ' . P. 14 . 18 : For ' Sheng Ts'an' read 'Seng Ts'an'. P. 15.25: 
For 'ot truth' read 'of truth'. P. 16.34: For 'rotted in' read 
'rooted in'. Host of the imprecision is found on p. 80 in the roman- 
ised Japanese version of the HS. For correct spelling cf.rne Wooden. 
Fish, prepared by C.Kanetsuki and G.Snyder, Kyoto 1961, pp.7-B. 
The only inexactitude on the part of the author of the Preface 
is on pp.12 and 17 where the Dhammapada , v. 385, is quoted: 'He for 
whom neither this shore nor the further shore exists, nor even 
{the concept of) their duality, having tr anscen ded all Dharmas : 
hlra I call a Brahmana ' . The words underlined, however, are not 
from the Dhammapada but are found at Udanavarga XXXIII 24 ( Sanskri t - 
teJttc aus den Turfanfunrtcn x, VdSnavarga I, ed . F.Bernhard, Got ting en 19 65) 

It is to be hoped that, for a second edition of this book, 

■ 11 the above -mentioned shortcomings will be removed so as net 

to blemish this otherwise enlightening and welcome contribution 

to the HS literature. 

Hhikkhu Pasadika 

Ktcchapa- Jataka . Eine Erzahlung von der SchildkrSte und dem Kranz- 
Wlnder . Akira Yuyama . Stud i a Philologica Buddhica Occasional Paper 
Btries V. The International Institute for Buddhist Studies, Tokyo 
19B3. XXII + 43pp. r y 
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In his Preface the author states that for many years he has been 
entertaining serious doubts in respect of textual criticism about 
the Kacchapa-Jataka (KJ) version published by H.Kern in 1851 as 
an appendix to his edition of the Jatakamala. During his stay 
in Europe in the mid-1970s Dr Yuyama had occasion to consult, the 
so-called "manuscript P' of the Bibliot heque Nationals, Paris. 
This is the MS on which Kern based his edition of the KF without, 
however, giving any variant readings. One of the tasks Vuyama 
has set himself in the present publication is to evaluate many 
Important readings that had escaped Kern's attention. 

About the end of the last century S. 1 dentm rg had identified 
Kern's KJ text with a K.l version in the Mahava stu- Avadana , and 
a third K.I text (only pieserved in Chinese) found in the Ko pen- 
hsi ng-c hi -ching (Ta.ishb No. 190) translated into Chinese by J nana - 

gup! a in 587-591/592 A.C. Since the KJ versions are replete with 
philological problems, it is the declared purpose of this publicat- 
ion to present a new Sanskrit edition of the KJ texts compared 
with the Chinese translation of the third KJ recension. 

Or great value are Yuyama ' s prefatory remarks on the tortoise 
narratives found in the Buddhist literature of ancient India (pp. 
XI-XXIT), viz. 'The Tortoise and the Five Hundred Merchants', 
'The Tortoise and the Potter', 'The Tortoise and the Two Geese', 
'The Tortoise, the Monkey and the Hermit', 'The Tortoise, the 
Jackal and Mara', 'The Tortoise and the Infant', 'The Tortoise, 
the Otter and the Monk' , 'The King of Tortoises and the Gecko 1 . 
In the editor's Preface to a Systematic Survey of imtlUhiaT Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. I. vineyj-Texte by A. Yuyama (Wiesbaden 1979), H.IJechart calls 
A.Y. the leading specialist in the bibliographic stock-taking 
of Buddhist Sanskrit literature, well-known to Buddho logist s through 
numerous publications (cf. e.g. his 'A Bibliography of the Mahavastu- 
Avadana' , II J , XT , 1 , 1968), In his prefatory remarks of the present 
work, too, A.Y. provides an exhaustive bibliography of the above- 
mentioned narratives although he does not claim to have given 
a complete inventory of the KJ literature. His bibliographic survey, 
however, includes references to non-Buddhist works as well, and 
even to Buddhist art depicting Jataka scenes. 

The Introduction (pp. 1-12) to the Sanskrit texts of the KJ , 
i.e . of the narrative of the 'Tortoise and the Wreathwlnder ' , 



again includes copious bibliographic information in the footnotes. 
A.Y. first discusses the KJ version of the Kahavastu-Avadana written 
in typical Buddhist Sanskrit; this version he calls ' Text B' which 
he has closely examined with the help of four well-preserved MSS. 
Next follows a discussion of the KJ version called 'Text A', i.e. 
the text edited by Kern and based on MS ' P' mentioned above. A.Y. 
has also consulted two editions uf text A published by An and a 
Haitreya (Colombo 1950) and Vaidya (Darbhanga 1959) respectively 
which, more of less, follow Kern's text. Hitherto there has been 
general agreement that text A represents an authentic work written 
In typical Buddhist Sanskrit 'outside of the Mahavastu' (p. 3). 
A.Y. is of the opinion that this is the case only to some extent. 
He corroborates his view by comparing with each other the texts 
A and B and concludes that probably the copyist, while copying 
the original of the Paris MS (the Jatakamala), composed text A 
by partly drawing upon text B and on the Jatakamala. A.Y. shows 
which portions of texts A have been plagiarized. The verses of 
para (g) of text. A (pp. 14, lb) must have been adopted from a source 
so far unknown (p. 7). Text C referred to by A.Y. is the Chinese 
translation of the third KJ version as mentioned already. While 
text B is a work of the Mahasamghi ka-I.okot taravadi ns , most pro- 
bably text C has to be ascribed to the Dharmaguptakas (p. 5). In 
spite of this fact text C has proved very helpful to the under- 
Standing of texts B and A. The latter is called a 'Pseudo-Jataka- 
mala-Version des Kacc-hapa-Jaiaka ' (p. 8). Pp.8 (11.)- 12 contain a 
discussion of the metres employed in the texts. 

Pp. 14-33 carry A.Y.'s Sanskrit edition of the texts A, B 
and altogether 205 notes to both texts in which the numerous philo- 
logical problems are meticulously dealt with. A glimpse at A.Y.'s 
texts suffices to reveal a greatly improved edition made possible 
through collating text A with text B and the plagiarized passages 
from the Jatakamala (cf. pp. 6, 7). 

On pp. 34-41 we have the Chinese text of the KJ found In the 
Fo-pen-hsing-chi-ching and its German translation. Notes to text 
C are given on p. 42 and the author's/translator's curriculum vitae 
on the following page. The Chinese text has been edited with every 
due care, whereas the German translation still needs vetting. 
It is a pity that - certainly owing to haste - grammatical mistakes, 
idiomatic and stylistic defiencies mar the German text. Inaccuracies 
(vith regard to the German language only) are also found in the 
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introductory part of the books. In the following only a few points 
are raised because grammatical lapses such as wrong adjectival 
endings or prepositions are obvious: 
P.35.7: 'Nachdem dieses Wort fertig geworden war' is a literalism; 

read 'Nachdem dieses Wort gesprochen war'. 
lbia.fi (see also pp . 38 . 6 and 39.16): Instead of 'hort grundehr- 

lich!' preferably 'hort bitte genau zu ! ' For y.hl xin dl ling 
(p. 34. 5) dictionaries provide '[mplore most earnestly - listen 
attentively' . 

P. 35. 9: For ' Ich will dann das fur euch erklaren' read ' lch will 
euch dafur eine Erklarung geben', 

Jjjid.ll: for 'verwirrt werden' read 'verwirrt worden' (cf.p.14.6: 

zcm? - particle of completed action, »*?J" denotes the passive 
voice). 
ibid.1'3: 'For '...eine Person, Er war Kranzwinder' read '...es 

. war ein Kranzwinder' , 
P. 37. 3: Instead of ' FesL nahme ' read for stylistic reasons 'Nachdem 

er sio gefangen bar. t e ' . 
ibid, in: 'Lege du eine Ueile die Biumen' in German requires a com- 
plement, sc . ' beiseite ' or nieder (which is implied by zhl - p. 36. 5). 
P.39.1: For 'Nachdem dieser Gedanke fertig geworden war' read 

'Nach solchen Erwagungen' . 
ibid. 5: For 'ist ausgegangen' read 'ist f ortgegangen ' (cf.p.38.1 

- chii ) . 
Ibid. 14: For 'aus dem Wasser lassen' preferably 'aus dem Wasser 

lock en'. Cf.p.38.4: nhi llnq r.hu shuf, literally ' cause /order 
to come out of the water' . 
Jbifi.21: For ' und den an deine Kehle hangen ' read 'und ihn dir 
um den Hals (yan) hangen'. 
The above list of corrigenda is by no means meant to detract 
from the great merit of Akira Yuyama ' s painstaking piece of research 
thanks to which 'the crude version of the Kaechapa jataka ' (see Vaidya 
ed. of the Jatakamala , VII) has been admirably refined upon and 
which, therefore, is a really welcome publication of the Internat- 
ional Institute for Buddhist Studies in Tokyo. 

Bhikkhu Pisadika 
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C atalogue of Cambodian and Burmese Pali Manuscripts . C.E. Godakum- 
bura, assisted by U Tin Lwin, with contributions by Heinz Bechert 
and Heinz Broun, Catalogue of oriental manuscripts, xylographs, 
etc., in Danish collections, Vol.11 part 1. The Royal Library, 
Copenhagen 1983, oi 1 153 pp. 12 plates. D.kr.350. [/ 

The volume under review complements the Catalogue? of Manuscripts 
in P51 i . i^of j,ir and Siamese coming front Thailand in Danish collec- 
tions (Vol.11 Part 2) by George Coedes published in 1966, and 
the Cata inqi.it.- u> c r> ij ! o n t? s c Hanuxci ipt. s in Danish collections ! V:j I . 
I) by C.E. Oudakumbura published in 1980. The former was reviewed 
by the present writer in JRAS 1975, p. 89, and the latter In 
Middle, Wag 5 7.1 (1982), pp. 108-9. Between them these three vol- 
umes cover the whole of the very important Pali holdings ol the 
Royal Library in Copenhagen and other collections in Denmark. 

The collection of Burmese and Cambodian manuscripts which 
is described in this catalogue differs somewhat from that de- 
scribed in Godakumbura's catalogue of Geylonese manuscripts in 
that the latter was based upon a systematic collection made by 
Rasmus Rask during his ten months' stay in Ceylon (November 1821- 
August 1822). The collection described in the present volume, 
on the other hand, was built up in a more haphazard way. It con- 
sists largely of manuscripts donated by private individuals, al- 
though there are some which were purchased by Rask, and others 
which have been purchased by the Royal Library itself in more 
recent years. Despite its unsystematic development, the collec- 
tion nevertheless Includes some very important texts. Among the 
Cambodian manuscripts, for example, is the very rare Sivi Jataka, 
which is hardly known in Cambodia itself. It well deserves the 
very lengthy summary of its contents which is given. 

The catalogue was compiled by Godakumbura with the aid of 
U Tin Lwin. Godakumbura's untimely death in Burma in February 
1977, and the destruction of the original copy of the manuscript 
of the catalogue by white ants in Sri Lanka, have led to a situ- 
ation where the published catalogue has necessarily been based 
Upon a set of (uncorrected) first proofs. Mr M0 ller-Kristensen ' s 
task as editor has, however, been greatly eased by the valuable 
Contributions made by Professor Bechert and Dr Braun, which have 
Bade possible the production of a volume which provides an excel- 
lint example of the way in which such catalogues should be pro- 
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;xtraordinarily rich holdings 



duced . 

This catalogue emphasises the ex 
of the Royal Library in the field of Pali Studies, and makes it 
even clearer why Copenhagen has for many years been the centre 
of Pali studies in Europe and the home of the Critics) P.l U Dic- 
tionary. The unedited Pali manuscripts listed in it in such num- 
bers will surely provide a rich field in which young scholars 
can busy themselves for years to come. 



K . Ii . .VM .'/'J fi 



i n French ( Ed . ) 



Catal^uo_des_mar i uscrit^_singhal a is. Jinadasa Liyanaratne. Biblio- 
theque nationale, Paris 1983, )49pp, IV planches en couleurs. 
FFR 210. 

Get outrage remplace la partie du catalog;,- des M"»s"i£ 5 indiens. 
il!dD - C l,;„o !B et maJayn-r" '""*-"■■'<■"* <^ Ll Biblioth&quv nationals. 
(.!' Antolne Cabaton (1912) contenant les mantiscrits singhalais. 
11 est l'oeuvre de K. Liyanaratne, Srudit venu de Sri Lanka, vivanl 
en France depuis longtemps el dont le s competences ont permis d'ap- 
porter de nombreuses ameliorations et additions au travail de 
Cabaton. 

L'introduction (pp. 9-14) donne d ' int eressant es informations 
sur cet ensemble de documents, au nombre de 66, alors que Cabaton 
,.' en avait recense que 47. 11 . L . s'est efforc^ de de"£inir avec 
precision l'origine des diffe"rentes collections dont ils provi en- 
nent et il souligne la grande valeur de certaines de ces pieces. 
II explique clairement les raisons pour lesquelles on redigeait 
un manuscrit dans 1'ancienne Ceylan: fecrire ou faire copier un 
texts religieux (et tout texte litteraire l'fitait plus ou moins) 
6tait un acte mgritoire, grace auquel on espSrait renaitre dans 
d'agrSables conditions, dieu ou homme fortune. Cela explique 
done la valeur esthetique de ces documents, de leur ecriture et 
de leur ornamentation. Tous utilisent l 1 alphabet singhalais 



moderne, avec des tres rares formes archalques, car les plus ancl- 
ens ne remontent pas au-dela du XVII le siScle , Spoque ou Ceylan 
connut un remarquable essor litteraire sous le patronage des rois 
de Kandy. Malgre l'introduction de l'imprimerie par les Hollandals 
un siecle plus tot, la production des manuscrits sur 61es de pal- 
mier continue jusqu'a la fin du XIXe siecle. M.I,, ajoute quelques 
details int^ressants sur 1'huile de re*sine utilisee pour l'encrage 
des manuscrits singhalais et aussi indiens, avant de donner les 
indications necessaires sur la redaction des notices de son cata- 
logue . 

La table analytique des titros (pp. 15-17) distingue vingt 
ouvrages proprement religieux, e'est-a-dire bouddhiques, dix lit- 
teraires, onze 1 inguis t iques (grammaires, lexiques, alphabets), 
six historiques, sept d'astrologie et le teste de nature vari6e . 
La table chronologique des textes (et non des manuscrits), du 
moins de ceux dont la date peut etre indiquSe avec certitude, men- 
tionne un ouvrage du Xlle sifecle et trois du Xllle, la plupart 
des autres se r^par t is sant assez r e"gulierement entre le XlVe et 
le XVI He sie-cles (pp. 19-20). La table des manuscrits date's, 
au nombre de neuf seulement, donne avec prScisi.on les indications 
chronologiques qui les concernent. La table de concordance (p. 23) 
per met de passer des cotes fournies par le c.-i :. s I ogue de Cabaton 
& celles du present ouvrage. 

La description detaillee de chacun des manuscrits occupe 
naturellement la plus grande partie de ce li.vre (pp. 27-144). 
On y trouve les indications habituelles, y compris les citations 
du debut, de la fin et du colophon de chaque piece, les references 
aux publications modernes, editions, traductions et autres, concer- 
nant le texte en question, et parfois de longues citations de 
celui-ci. Lorsque le manuscrit comprend plusieurs textes indepen- 
dents rfunis (le n" 6 en contient 78!), chacun d'eux fait l'object 
d'une description plus ou moins longue. 

L ' ouvrage se termine par un index fort complet sur deux colon- 
nes (pp. 145-6) et par quatre belles planches photographiques en 
couleurs donnant une bonne ide"e de la beaute 1 de ces manuscrits. 

M. Liyanaratne a fait IS un excellent travail qui permettra 
tux chercheurs specialises d'utiliser avec profit ce rlche ensemble 
da documents singhalais. 

Andr£ Bareau 
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Catalogue de s manuscrits chinois de Touen-ho uang, fonds Pelliot 
de la Bibllotheque natlonale , volume III, n<> 3001-3500, Editions 
de la Fondation Si nger-Polignac , Paris 1983, XX + 482pp. 
Ce beau travail est l'oeuvre d'une equipe de chercheurs francais 
et chinois dirigee par M, Michel Soyraie, direcceur d'eludes d'His- 
toire et Philologie de la Chine medievale et moderns a J'Ecole 
pratique des haute s Etudes de Paris. II fait suite au volume 
I, qui tut public en 19 70, et pa rait avant le volume II, dont 
la redaction [ot retardee pour dlverses raisous mais qui est main- 
tenant en bonne voic d ' achevemen t et qui devrait done sortir assez 
pr ucha i nement . 

Les cinq cents notices du present volume suivem ] ' urdre des 
cotes dounees jadis aux manuscrits par Pelliot sans souci de clas- 
sement analytique, ce qui fur. ad opt c pour 1 ' ensemble de ce cata- 
logue, l.'index a 1 phabrS t ique tree complet (pp. 403-47) et celui, 
extremement. dCtaille, des textes classes par matiere (pp. 449- 
77) avec la plus grande precision permettent de triompher aisdment 
de 1' inconvenient pre'sente par le desordre des notices. Hon seule- 
ment on peut ainsi retrouver facilement les plus diverses sortes 
de documents bouddhistes, taoistes, classiques ou autres (lettres, 
textes administratif s, economiques ou judiciaires, calendriers, 
eloges Funebres, exercices d'ecriture, etc.), mais on peut con- 
naitre ceux qui contiennent des dates, des dessins, des sceaux, 
des signatures, et savoir quels sont leurs types d'ecriture ou 
leurs particular] res materielles. 

Chacune des notices est ri5digee avec le plus grand soin. 
Ncn seulement le manuscrit en question est decrit avec le maximum 
de precision, mais on y ajoute les references bibl i ographiques 
relatives aux editions de textes semblables, en signalant eventuel- 
lement la presence de variantes et leur importance, ainsi que 
les articles ou les ouvrages qui concerned ces textes. I.orsqu'il 
s'agit de manuscrits n'ayant pas de parallele, ce qui est notamment 
Je cas des multiples lettres, comptes, contrats, documents judici- 
aires ou fiscaux, la notice donne aussi une breve analyse du con- 
tenu, en indiquant les noms des personnages et des lieux, ainsi 
que les dates et d'autres Elements importants. Quand la notice 
se rapporte a un groupe de petits textes reunis plus ou raoins 
logiquement, chacun de ceux-ci est decrit sfiparement, meme lorsqu ' 
il est trSs court. 



En lisant cet ouvrage , on est frapp^ par l'extreme diversity 
»t la richesse des documents ainsi recensfes et dctiiis, diversity 
Bt richesse qui se montrent dans toute leur e'tendue dans l'lndex 
des textes classes par matieres. La grande major ue de ces manu- 
scrits est de nature bouddhique et fournit ainsi des renseignements 
tres nombreux, interessants et parfois precieux sur la vie des 
muines et des laics de Touen-houang entre le Ve et le Xle siecle 
de l'ere chrStienne. Leur vie spirituelle trans pa rait dans les 
textes canoniques, souvent lielas f ragmentaire s , recopies par devo- 
tion ou a des fins d ' enseignement , et aussi dans des commentalres , 
des po£mes, des prieres, des voeux, des eloges, des predications, 
des certificats de reception des defenses, des confessions, des 
listes d'ouvrages, etc. Divers aspects de leur vie raat£rielle 
se revSlent dans de nombreux documents de nature economique ou 
administrative, qui nous Sclairent, avec un precision toute chi- 
noise, sur ce cote qui fut trop souvent neglige ou meme ignore 
de la realite bouddhique, mais dont l.'importance est maintenant 
reconnue et qui fait, l'objet de travaux sSrieux et multiples. 

L'excellent travail d'erudition accompli par M, Soyniie et 
son Equipe merite, par ses hautes qualites et par son utilite, 
l'admiration et la reconnaissance de tous les chercheurs qui s'in- 
teressent a l'histoire du bouddhlsme chinois et meme du bouddbisme 
an general. Nous attendrons avec une patience toute bouddhique 
la publication des volumes suivants de ce catalogue, dont la pre- 
paration et la redaction exigent tant de science et d'efforts 
de la part des savants qui ont entrepris cette lourde et difficile 
Cache avec tant de resolution, 

Andr£ Bai"eau 

D iscipline - the Canonical Buddhism of the Vinayapi taka . J.C. 
Holt. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi 1981. viii + 157pp. Rs 50. 

The author's intention in this book is to elucidate the soterio- 
logical significance of the disciplined lifestyle enjoined upon 
bhikkhus by the Vinayapitaka. The little work already done in 
the field of Vinaya studies by scholars such as Fachow, Prebish 
■ nd Trauwallner , has focused upon textual, chronological and cora- 
POlitional problems and the comparative study of the surviving 
Vinaya s of the schools of the HInaylna. Holt's aim is a broader 
Ont , namely to explain the function of the Vinaya corpus, or rather 
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the disciplined lifestyle it envisages, in terms of the overall 
spiritual objectives of Buddhism. He concludes that its function 
is twofold: first, it furthers the individual monk in his quest 
for Nibble, and second, it promotes the collective social purity 
of the Sangha. While both conclusions are unexceptionable the 
arguments by which they are reached are sometimes unsound. 

The project is flawed from the outset by the twin erroneous 
assumptions made in the Introduction (Chapter 1) that (i) Nibbana 
is obtained by the eradication of kamma (cf. P .79 'We must assume 
(hat cessation of rebirth is the consequence of controlling 
* aBB0 '): and (ii) that there is a radical distinction between 
the lay and monastic forms of l.uddhlsm which is founded in their 
different attitudes towards karnma and merit (p..Hn a ). This fallacy. 
popularised by Spiro and derived from King, leads Holt into confu- 
sion at several points. Thus on p. 4 the Vinaya is an absolute 
standard of right conduct integral to the enlightened conscious- 
ness: 'Disciplined behaviour [i.e. In accordance with the Vinaya) 
L, none other than a characterisation of the behavioural expres- 
sions of a perfected being ( u«h.». ). It is the hallmark of one 
in whom all grasping has ceased.' Yet on p. 16 the discipline 
u f the Vinaya is only of instrumental value and is to be abandoned 
by the enlightened: 'Thus, discipline itself is not to be retained 
ultimately. It is only a means to an undisclosed end, nibbana." 
Chapter 2 provides an outline summary of pre-Buddhist RrShman- 
ical ritual observances and contemporary sramanic beliefs concern- 
ing karma, while chapter 3 returns to the central theme to examine 
the history and structure of the Vi nayapi taka . This merely sum- 
marises the theories of other scholars such as Prebish, Dutt and 
Frauwallner on the origin and composition of the Vinaya and, while 
useful in this respect as a resume\ makes no original contribution 
of its own. 

The following chapters, 4 and 5, are the core of the work. 
Here the attempt is made 'to discern the conceptual basis of dis- 
cipline and determine the manner in which it relates to the soteri- 
olcgical path of early monastic Buddhism' (p,47>. The immediate 
problem is how to make sense of a body of rules varying greatly 
in content and scope, from 'highly ethical concerns' to 'seemingly 
minor rules of comportment.' The author considers and discounts 
two hypotheses: first, that Buddhistic monastic law is a form 



of positive law (as opposed to natural law) in Austin's sense, 
and second, as argued by Pachow, that the 227 rules of the Patimok- 
kha are an outgrowth of the Paflcaslla. Why only two hypotheses 
are considered, and why these two in particular, is not explained. 
The positive law theory is a straw man which is easily disposed 
of - one wonders why the author puts it forward when the alterna- 
tive, that Buddhist discipline is derived from a natural law theory, 
is clearly a far more promising hypothesis, Pachow's theory is 
rejected on the grounds that not all til rules can be related 
directly to moral concerns, but without considering why they should 
have to be. This suggestion seems eminently sensible if we allow 
that some of the rules will inevitably relate to non-moral matters 
such as the practical provisions required for communal life, day- 
to-day dealings with the laity, and so forth. Nevertheless, Holt 
rejects this possibility and concludes Chapter 5 rather abruptly, 
choosing to emphasise instead the importance of mindfulness in 
a disciplined lifestyle. While this is no doubt important, it 
seems irrelevant here; what was being sought was an explanation 
of the nature of the Vinaya rules and what links them together 
into a unity. Holt's conclusion relates to the internal disposi- 
tion with which the rules should be practised, quite a different 
matter. If the emphasis is to be placed on attitude, does this 
mean that the form of the rules is irrelevant? Can a soldier 
mindfully obeying army regulations expect to gain enlightenment? 
Clearly there is something more essential to the nature of the 
Vinaya rules themselves (and Independent of attitudes towards 
them) which calls for explanation. Holt summarises at the end 
of Chapter 6: 'Thus, rather than being merely a legal code enforced 
by sovereign authority or rather than being only an elaboration 
of sila , the disciplinary code represents the effective behavioral 
■xpression which became normative for the path leading to the 
final spiritual goal of the religion 1 . What he has failed to 
do is provide an explanation of why it 'became normative', why 
it took the form it did and not another, how far its content is 
indispensable sot eriologically , and why there are lay Arahants, 

Chapters 7 and 8 are devoted to the second of the two concerns 

tvlnced in the Vinaya, namely collective purity. Here a short 

tccount is given of ceremonies which express in ritual fashion 

the collective purity of the Sangha, such as ordination ( upa- 

•ampada), the recitation of the Patimokkha and the distribution 
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o£ robes (kathina), etc. 

It is unfortunate that the book does not subject its initial 
assumptions to critical examination. As a result the argument 
is sometimes confused and does not readily support the author's 
conclusions which are, nevertheless, basically sound. We may 
agree wholeheartedly with him that 'The basis of discipline is 
therefore to be found in the fact that it represents an ideal 
realisation of the teachings of »*»« ' (P-B6). What he fails 
tc explain is why this is so, and precisely how the relationship 
between Dhamma and Vinaya operates: , 7 I a is an essential part of 
the Vinaya. Conversely, what is the relation of the 100 or so 
non-moral Vinaya rules to the Dhamma? A factor which adds confu- 
sion is the loose use of the word ■discipline' without specifying 
whether it refers to Vinaya discipline, moral discipline or intel- 
lectual discipline on different occasions. The notion of discip- 
line is central to the author's thesis and should be carefully 
defined at the outset. Another term used without proper definition 
1« -the will' (ch.5). Ho Fall equivalent is given and it is un- 
clear how this concept with its Western theological, psychological 
and philosophical associations is to be understood in a Buddhist 
context. The merit of the book is that it attempts to deal with 
the Vinaya as the embodiment of a way of life rather than just 
a text; apart from this, there is little that is original in 

the book and too much that is confused. 

Dam j'crj Kavwn 

The_Eth A cs_^f_Buddhism. /s. Tachibana. Curzon Press, London 1981. 
xv -i 288pp. £6.00 

This book is based on a doctoral dissertation submitted in February 
1922 and published virtually without alteration for the first 
time by Oxford University Press in 1926. Though the original 
thesis has languished unconsulted for over half a century, there 
have been reprints of the book in Columbo in 1961 and by Curzon 
Press in 1975. The justification for reprinting lies not in the 
fact that the book is a classic in its field hut in » acute shor- 
tage of alternative sources on the subject. The author wrote 
in the Preface in 1926, 'So far as I know, no work is specially 
devoted to the study of this single subject' and, indeed, this 
was the first major work to appear on the topic in English. 
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Although we read in the foreword to the present (1981) edition 
that 'Much has been written about Buddhism in the intervening 
years since this book was first published' (p,v,), it is sobering 
to reflect that the number of books on Buddhist Ethics published 
In this period can be counted on the fingers of one hand.* While 
there has been an explosion of interest in all aspects of Buddhist 
itudies this fundamental dimension of the Buddhist ethos has become 
■n academic backwater. In part this neglect mirrors a reluctance 
within the tradition itself to offer a lead in exploring the sub- 
ject in terms of theoretical models, remaining instead content 
vlth the scholastic elaboration of moral categories. This is, 
unfortunately, not too far removed from the methodology adopted 
In the present volume. 

The xthi'js ot Bur! jj, i : , m ± s divided into two parts. Book One 
(Chapters I-V) provides background material such as an account 
of the Buddha's life (Ch.I) and an outline of pre-Buddhist reli- 
gious beliefs (Ch.I 1 1), Chapters IV and V deal with the classifi- 
cation of lay and monastic precepts and some general characteris- 
tics of Buddhist morality, such as the emphasis on autonomy (per- 
gonal responsibility), kammic retribution, and the underscoring 
of practice rather than theory in the religious life. Book Two 
(Chapters VI-XX) attempts a classification of Buddhist morality 
'according to modern method 1 (p,95) by subsuming it under the 
heading of fourteen virtues with a chapter devoted to each one. 
the virtues chosen (we are not told what criteria have been used 
In their selection) are: Self-restraint, Temperance, Contentment, 
Celibacy, Patience, Purity, Humility, Benevolence, Liberality, 
K»verence, Gratitude, Toleration, Veracity and Righteousness. 
This list does not corrrespond to any Buddhist formulation and 
no explanation is given of why it Is thought helpful to superimpose 
Christian-inspired Western values onto the Buddhist tradition 
la a method of exegesis. Nevertheless, having selected these 
fourteen virtues, the author proceeds by the 'vacuum cleaner' 
Mthod to scour the Pali texts for material relevant to his chapter- 
llMdings. The result makes for tedious reading sadly reminiscent 
Sf the 'wearisome enumerations' of virtues and vices in the origin- 
■ X Sources of which the author himself complains (p. 85). Unfortun- 
Itily. Tachibana commits himself to this procedure at the outset: 
fcll intention is 'to explain the practical morality of Buddhism' 
Hther than 'merely to abstract its moral idea and philosophize 
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it'. This approach could be Justlified by the fact that no such 
catalogue of Buddhist practical morality had been produced before, 
but the book would be far more readable had these priorities been 
reversed and the practical data enlivened by some theoretical 

i nterpretation . 

The r-.ftfcs rf buddhism deals only with the ethics of Pali 
Buddhism, and indeed the title of the original dissertation was 
'Ethics of Pali Buddhism'. The author feels, however, that the 
ethical attitudes and values of Pali Buddhism apply to all schools 
of Buddhism of both the Large and Small Vehicles. He writes ( p , x 
[ . ) : '1 venture to say, therefore, that an interpretation of the 
ethics of Pali Buddhism is an interpretation of Buddhism in gener- 
al.' This is an unwarranted assertion for which no evidence is 
produced. In fact the Mahayana devoted considerable energy to 
a critique of the ethical values of the 'Vehicle of the Sravakas 
and Pratyekabuddhas' rather than adopting them wholesale. This 
fact is-noted in the book (pp. 95-100) where the author attempts 
in deflect the charges of self-interest upon which the Hinayana 
is commonly arraigned. He does not pause to consider, however, 
to what extent the Mahayana modified its own ethical standpoint: 
n.u; a result of its disapproval of its predecessor, and seems to 
assume that no ethical recalibration was ever made. 

In sum the book reveals an absence of serious critical reflec- 
tion upon its theme. Data are accumulated and filed under rather 
arbitrary headings but little use is made of them in drawing worth- 
while conclusions as to the nature of the Buddhist ethical enter- 
prise. All that can be squeezed out in the short concluding chap- 
ter is that Buddhism is a religion of self-perfection involving 
responsibilities to oneself and others. The value of the book 
lies therefore in the spadework undertaken by the author in turn- 
ing up references and sources on the subject and providing leads 
for other to follow up. It makes dull reading but is a useful 
source of reference, and at the bargain-basement price of £6.00 
in hardback is worth adding to your collection as a pioneering 
wot k in the field . 

Damien Keown 

Ed . The following studies on s 1 1 a have appeared over the years: 

K.Anuruddha 'Studies in Buddhist social thought as documented In the Pali 
tradition'. Ph.D. diss., Lancaster 1972, 



Ihirvey B.Aronson 'Love, Compassion, Sympathetic Joy and Equanimity in Theravada 

Buddhism' (Ph.D. diss., Wisconsin 19 75) publ . as Love and 

sympathy in Theravada Buddhism, Delhi 1980. 

Bhlkkhi; Bodlii Uuinrj fm Refuge-, rakinij the Precepts, BPS, Kandy 1981. 

Nam ink /n.;; thu Ruor.s and other essays art Buddhist Ethics. 

tbid. 1978. 

R.Bogoda et al. The Buddhist ;,aym,in. Ibid, 1982. 

Richard Bush 'Foundations for Ethics in the Sacred Scriptures of Ancient Hinduism 

and Early Buddhism'. Ph.D. diss., Chicago 1960. 

Siddlii Butr-lndr Tin.' serial Philosophy oi' nudrihism, Ph.D. diss., Utrecht; publ, 

f Bangkok 1973, 

Paul Dahlke eL al. The hive Precepts. BPS, Kandy 1963. 

C .Gudmu risen 'Buddhisi met a -ethics ' . M.Phil. diss., London 1973, 

Mirisse Gunasiri The Buddha and His Ethics. Publ, privately, Colombo 1962. 

Kellmuth Hecker Hie I'.thik des Buddha. Hamburg 1961, repr.1976. 

I.B.Horner The Basic Position of Slla. Hauddha Sihitya Sabha, Colombo 1950. 

Early Huridhism and the Takinq of Life. BPS, Kandy 1967. 

K.N. Jayati lleke -aspects of Buddhist Social Philosophy. Ibid. 1969. 

I.'thics in Huddhi st Perspective . Ibid. 1972. 

Ella W.Kctlcy 'The F.thics of Buddhism in Theory and Practice'. Ph.D. diss., 

Boston 1909. 

Winston L.King In the Hope of Nibbina . La Salle 1964. 

L.de La Vallcc Poussin La Morale bouddhique . Paris 1927. 

Giuseppe de Lorenzo .^;dlt: huddhisti. Bologna 1920. 

Vongmany Mount hisono 'A study of social ethics of early Buddhism'. Ph.D. diss., 

Magadh University , Patna 1979. 

Lily Quintos 'The Moral System of Buddhism according to the Milinda Panha with 

a Christian Theological Reflection' (Ph.D. diss., Louvain 1973) publ. under 

the main title. Buddhism in Dialogue , by the Cardinal Bca Institute, 

Ateneo de Manila University, 1977. 

R.Rajapaksa 'A Philosophical Investigation of the Ethical Hedonism and the Theory 

of Self implicit in the Pali Nikayas'. Ph.D. diss., London 1975. 

' Andrea Razzino 'Panna and Karuna in Theravada Buddhist Ethics compared to Love 

in Protestant Christian Ethics'. Ph.D. diss.. Northwestern 

I University, Evanston 1981. 

f R.Saddhatissa Buddhist Ethics. London and Sew York 1970. 

tlikkhu Silacara The Five Precepts. Bauddha Sahitya Sabha, Colombo 1944, 

imdeo Singh 'The Position of Laity In Early Buddhism', Ph.D. diss., Magadh 

University, Patna 1968. 

L»n L.Stephenson 'Prolegomenon to Buddhist Social Ethics'. Ph.D. diss., 
Clarenont Graduate School, 1971, 
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. M.Vajlranana Life of a Lay Buddhist. Buddhist Missionary Society, Kuala Lumpur 



1981 . 



i ye i . 

C.H.S.Uard The Et. flics of r;otamd Buddfia , London -Colombo 192 3, 
M.C .Weeraratne 'The role of the individual in Buddhism accordlns to Buddhist 



Lancaster 1974) publ . privately as Indi vidual 
and Xnciotij in Buddhism. Colombo 1977. 



teachings' (Ph.D. diss. 



j ll.S.P.Misra l/L'Vi>lt>pmcnt. tit liuddh i :>t i:ihii:>i. New Delhi 1984. 

Medicati on on Emptiness, ^Jeffrey Hopkins. Wisdom Publications, 
London 1983. 1017pp. f . 1 7 . 9 5 

This is a mjymm optiH in every sense of the word, amounting to no 
less than an encyclopaedic statement of the dGe-lugs-pu world- 
view centred on an extensive presentation of their interpretation 
of the Prasarigika-Madhyamika doctrine of emptiness. The basic 
textual resource is the 'Great Exposition of Tenets' of Mam- 
dbyangs-bzhad-pa (1648-1721) which summarises the teachings of 
Tsong-kha-pa (1357-1419) and refutes the criticisms of opponents. 
Difficult points in the text, were elucidated with the aid of other 
textual sources and oral commentaries by distinguished contemporary 
Tibetan teachers, notably Geshe Wangyal, Kensur l.ekden, (Jeshe 
Cedun Lodro and the Dalai Lama. The author's centra) concern is 
to transmit, these teachings on the DCe-lugs-pa view of emptiness 
is faithfully as possible and to locale them in the context of 
a living tradition which displays their practical relevance. 'This 
h„„v ' h= urit» c in the introduction (p.lSf.), 'primarily presents 



book', he writes in the Introduction (p.lSf.), 'primarily present: 
a particular interpretation within the Gelt 
aim of imparting a sei 



...,,. __luk-ba order with an 
ense of a living system that affects the out- 
look, meditation, and goals of its scholar-yogi adherents.' 

With this aim in mind, the first of the six parts into which 
the book is divided explores the role of meditation in the real- 
isation of the emptiness of persons and phenomena. This traces 
the stages of meditative realisation from initial motivation through 
the practical exercises of meditative investigation, the alternat- 
ion of calnring and insight techniques to tantric practices and 
Buddhahood. In the course of this a general statement of the Pra- 
safigika view of emptiness is given which is developed further 
in Part Two, 'Reasoning into Reality'. Here an inherent self of 
phenomena is refuted on the basis of NagSrjuna's critique of pro- 
duction from an inherently existent self or other, and a self 
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of persons by the fivefold and sevenfold arguments of Nagarjuna 
and Candraklrti . 

Part Three, 'The Buddhist World', sets out the Abhidharmic 
classification of phenomena and gives an account of Dependent 
Arising and the Four Noble Truths. Part Four summarises the views 
of the important Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools, and Part Five 
la devoted to the debate between the Madhyamika schools of Sva- 
tentrika and Prasangika. A blow-by-blow account is given of Bhava- 
viveka's criticism of Buddhapalita, Candraklrti 's defence of him 
■nd Candraklrti 's own refutation of Bhavaviveka . Part Six contains 
the translation of the twelfth of the thirteen chapters of the 
'Great F.xposition of Tenets ' which sets out the Prisafigika view 
Of emptiness and is appealed to as authoritative throughout the 
book . 

The organisation of the volume in the above way gives rise 
to a fair amount of repetition with central themes such as empti- 
nass, causation and Dependent Arising receiving broadly similar 
treatment under different headings. However, this is no disadvantage 
in view of the subtlety of the gGe-lugs interpretation of Madhyamika 
and the widespread misinterpretation of the Prasangika position 
In general. In the Introduction Hopkins lists thirty-two positions 
commonly attributed to them which are all refuted by the inter- 
pretation provided by his sources. He does not, however, question 
the dGe-lugs-pa interpretation itself or raise the issue of how 
fir it is faithful to the teachings of Nagarjuna which preceded 
it by some thirteen centuries. 

Overall , the author's role in the book is to act as a mouth- 
piece for the tradition and to allow it to speak through him with 
Its own voice. Personal views hardly ever intrude and his function 
If one of transmitter rather than critic. This is not to detract 
(rem the author's achievement which is a monumental work of great 
icholarship and dedication making available for the first time 
llterial which is invaluable for understanding the Madhyamika 
|y»tem. Technical philosophical issues are lucidly and cogently 
presented with meticulous annotation and attention to detail. 
On* minor complaint concerns the use of two systems of transliterat- 
ed for both Tibetan and Sanskrit: one is the standard form and 
|ni other is the author's own scheme of 'essay phonetics' designed 
)r ease of pronunciation and not reconstructahle into the original, 
balance the benefit of the ease of pronunciation is outweighed 
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by the complication of operating with two systems and ii wuu'.o 
have been less distracting to f ol low the Turrcl 1 Wylie system 
for the transliteration of Tibetan throughout. 

HraJ i l a r i rw) on i-.wpr r m ■-;■ is an or. so tit ial book for anyone interested 
in Tibetan Buddhism or Madhyami ka philosophy. It is a veritable 
compendium of information to be returned to again and again. Home 
parts of it will interest only the specialist but its scope is 
so extensive and its subject-matter so central to all schools 
of Buddhism that it is certain to have a wide appeal. With over 
1000 pages, 21 line drawings, 51 charts and ')()(> pages of appendices 
it is an inexhaustible resource for the study of the Dharma and 
a major contribution to Buddhist studies. 

Process Metap hysics and Hua-Yen Buddhism: A Critical Study ol 

Cumulative Penetration vs I nterpenet ra L ) on . Steve Odin. State 
University of New York Press, Albany I9H2. Cloth $3.1.50, paper 
$10.95. xxi i 242pp. i/ 

To read this book for its purely metaphysical content would be 
to miss the main part of its purpose. It also poses an interesting 
historical question: it contrasts two utterly different styles 
of writing and it contains a 7th century text which is far more 
than a philosophical argument, complete with the original author's 
nwn commentary, with a translation of both. 

This last is the 'Ocean Seal', written in Korean with Chinese 
characters by Uisang (625-702), the first patriarch oT Korean 
Hua-Yen Buddhism. Reproduced on the cover, and on pp. xxi and 192 
and translated on pp .xix-xx , its geometrical shape, its symmetrical 
wording, its poetical expression and metaphysical meaning, all 
reflect each other in a marvellously 'interpenetrative' manner, 
and the Appendix comprises a translation of Uisang's own commentary 
on it, reading for all the world like a reply to all the objections 
raised in a critical press. 

The metaphysical stand it takes is that so closely is the 
universe knotted together that any part of it includes and is 



included by every o 



ther part and the whole. To this intense inter- 



penetration Dr Odin opposes a typical Western view of a sandglass 
or double cone universe, where any event can constitute the waist, 
its causes spreading back to include a whole world in the past 



ind its results spreading forwards to include a whole world in 
the future, allowing only a cousinly relationship between contem- 
porary or far separated events and assuming a time or vector ele- 
ment of direction with a continual original creation in the present 
out of past ' sed tmented ' material. 

If one adopts the extreme pragmat i st - idealist position that 
the content of knowledge is only the 'feel' or sensation of a 
mural, cerebral programming that enables, or if you like compels, 
the body to pursue certain ends by the choice of appropriate actions, 
then the universe is to he found in each mind, and each mind 'knows' 
or contains every other mind and its universe, reflectively ad 
infinitum, and the Buddhist ' thought - i nstant ' seems the nearest 
W« can get to a unit of existence. There does always seem to be 

I mental element in every dharma. All the same, I doubt if Buddhist 
philosophy can be so justified, directed as it is, as indeed Odin 
reminds us on p. 53, not like Western philosophy towards the satis- 
faction of an idle, however Interesting, curiosity, indulged in 
■■ a sport, yielding its author honour and the thrill of achieve- 
ment, but towards a state of mind transcending pain and pleasure, 
•mbition and defeat, desire and despair, knowledge and ignorance; 

■ natural native state of man unspoilt, unblinded by their passions, 

■ purpose for which all the logical persuasions of philosophy 
ire less efficacious than perhaps a bit of nonsense, even a deli- 
berate falsehood, a contradictory dilemma, possibly a sudden blow 
Or the absence of all thought in a waking mind. 

The historical background is the nearly contemporary beginnings 
cf Western and Buddhist philosophy, the basic doctrine of rebirth 
ippearing in both, to remain the central tenet of Buddhism but 
lurviving in Europe only as a romantic literary conceit and totally 
Opposed to Christian thought. The two traditions then developed 
•0 independently, in spite of repeated political, commercial and 
iRtallectua 1 contacts, that histories of Western philosophy and 
luddhism have been written without cross references. This book 

II an example of a reaction to this mutual antipathy, of a rapidly 
ffowing body of literature that brings both sides to search for 
■•■• common ground. The distance between the two traditions could 

Irdly be better illustrated than by where the author claims to 
ltd such common ground. For he is comparing, not what the latest 

fOponents of the two sides seem to be saying, but what Hua-Yen 
Iflhiets were saying in the 7th century and what Whitehead, not 
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the most representative of Western philosophy, was saying tW elve 
hundred years later. We are asked to consider whether 'In one 
particle of dust is contained the ten directions' - chat the Ocean 
Seal tan be related to Binstein's gravitational field - whether, 
that is, Buddhist intuition forestalled by a thousand years the 
laborious results of Western scientific enquiry. 

This difference is again highlighted by the contrasted styles 
of writing which the author uses in the two contexts. The last 
four lines on p. 140 read: ■The phe^omenol ogical praxis of imagina- 
ble variation... functions to deconstruct sedimented foca 1- set t ings 
through a multiperspective open possibility search foi value- 
trch core/horizon gestalt environments'. While a summing up of 
a passage from a Chinese source (l.i T ' ung -hsuan , P,oc-,,,s **. aph y slcis 
P. «, It. 11-18): 'Each Buddha or bodhisattva is described as abid- 
ing in its own heavenly paradise and each one emanates a luminous 
halo with its characteristic quality of light and tone of colour 
conveyed- in terms of inexhaustible lamp-clouds of light waves 
beams and rays of light, sons, moons and stats of light, oceans' 
seas and rivers of light, jewels, crystals and treasures of light 
°r Palaces, skies and fields of light, all spreading out into 
mfimty so as to pervade the ten realms of the dhar m adha-tu without 
obstruction'. On the following page (45) Odin suggests that these 
two passages are saying the same thing. Fot anyone more familiar 
with translations of BuddhisL texts than the language of modern 
philosophy he has been careful to introduce his technical terms 
either in a context that makes them clear or with an explanation 
The delicate structure of modern philosophy, using special words 
that often connote whole books and even schools of thought, becomes 
a study for a closed professional circle, coldly logical and minute- 
ly analytical, while Buddhist thought is presented in a form design- 
ed to stir up aesthetic imagination. 

This is marvellously apparent in the Ocean Seal. Number and 
Une symmetry, balanced and measured expression emblazon the struct- 
ure of the thought. Fourteen rows of fifteen characters each are 
divided by horizontal and vertical lines that form one convoluted 
path that exhausts each quadrant in turn before entering the next 
210 characters, the multiple of the first four prime numbers, 
are made up of thirty verses of seven characters each. The maze- 
like path divides the near but not quite square into four nearly 
but not quite equal quarters with a similar but not quit* identical 



pattern lor each. The text starts in the middle, i ravei Bvis Hie 

whole pattern back to the middle, and there is no way uul , Thi< 

argument leads only to its starting point. The first chat. n tot 

lo be read in the middle is dharma and the last one next Hi 11 

Is Buddha. Such an all-embracing construction was no produi I ol 

in idle weekend. In spite of the difference in size, the only 

Western literary monument to compare with it in meticulous and 

balanced construction and as a complete guide to universal thought 

lhat occurs to me is Dante's Divine Comedy. 

Alban Cfjr>fct' 

The Way of _ Siddharlha : a life of the Buddha. David J. and Indr.ini 
Knlupahana. Shambha 1 a , Boulder [now Boston] 1982. Distributed 
by Rout ledge i> Keg an Paul, London, xiii + 2 3 8pp. S 9 . 00/ £ 5- , »3 s 
The sub-title of this book suggests a biography but what, in lail, 
we are offered is a reconstruction in the form of a novel. Hut li 
«n approach has both dangers and attractions. The danger Men 
In allowing too much freedom to the creative imagination, glvt'ri 
that the declared aim :s to produce as authentic a story as pon.il h 1 1- 
out of the source material provided by the suttas themselves. 
The attract ion lies in the enhanced vividness of the result and 
I he interesting challenge to produce a plausible scenario lot 
those parts of the account which are most meagrely documented. 

In Lhe event the authors have sensibly and commendably supplied 
notes at the back of the book which clearly indicate how far It 
has been possible to base each chapter on the Discourses and f ui 
ther supplement, this with a glossary of names. Hence the serioUH 
Itudent can do all the cross-checking he needs without difficulty. 

They describe their main tasks as 'to eliminate the mythology 
that came to be associated with Siddhartha's early life as a result 
Of his being elevated to the rank of a transcendent being and 
to present him as a historical person' and 'to provide a connected 
account of his later life'. The latter required both the Imposition 
Of a conjectural order on the main events of Gotaroa's ministry 

1|Hd a highly selective treatment of the great volume of material, 
inevitably the result will not please everyone. 
L Nonetheless the book is a considerable contribution to Buddhiit 
literature in English. The expedients adopted usually make good 
kt nee in literary terms without affecting the substance of the 
Ktterial. Por instance, the switching of characters in some well- 
Ktown episodes usefully reduces the number of individuals who 
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wards of some presumably later materia] from the Theriglthl allows 
wider discussion of the role of women in early Buddhism. Yasodhari 

Gotama's wife) and Devadatta (his cousin and supposedly malevolent 
rival) are 'enhanced' from the shadowy figures that they are in 
the Pali literature, hut in thought -provok i ng ways which can be 
detached from one's evaluation of the ma in narrative. 

What the book conveys most powerfully, however, is the way 
in which the Buddha's philosophy grows organically out of his 
experience and circumstances and hoi; impossible it is to see it 
in narrowly religious terms. Us' initial success is depicted as 
making the brahmins feel that, the order of things which they rep 
resent is fundamentally threatened. The lure of t lie nascent Sangha 
for young men is seen as putting considerable strain on family 
relationships. And the ruthless kins' A.Jntasaltu is made to view 
the princely ascetic as an alien influence (hat needs to be neutral 
ised. All-in-all a very interesting work, t hough one which would 
have benefited from a map showing us the ancient geography of 
the region. 

Ihiviit fcVans 

Germa n Indol ogists. Biographies of Scholars in Indian Studies 
writing in German. Valentina St ache -Rose n . Max Mueller Bhavan , 
New Delhi 1981. x * 277pp. / 

A revised version of Ernst Windisch's unique and comprehensive sur- 
vey - Caschichtc? der San^Xrir -Philologie und intiir.clicti A 1 1 ri i umakundu (I. 
Strassburg 1917, II. Berlin and Leipzig 1930) . has been long over- 
due. Whereas he covered all British and European Indologists from 
the inception of scientific studies at the end of the 18th century 
until the turn of the 20th century, the late I)r Stache-Rosen has 
confined her attention to deceased ethnic German scholars, wher- 
ever they lived or worked . It is a great pity that the no less 
important achievements of living contemporaries have been omitted 
but, in toto, this indispensable reference work underlines the 
urgent need for similar studies on other countries where accessible 
material is almost impossible to locate - notable exceptions being 
D.Zbavitel Oriental studies in Czechoslovakia (Prague 1959), M.Oplt (ed.) 
Asian and African Studies in Czechoslovakia (Moscow 1967), P.Aalto Oriental 
Studies in Finland 1828-1918 (Helsinki 1971), G . Bethlenf alvy India in 
Hungarian Learning end Literature (New Delhi 1980), R.M.Citnino and F, 
Sclalpi India and Italy (IsMEO, Rome 1974), J . Gonda Indology in The Net h- 



erlan^ (i.eiden 1964), N.Yermoshkin buddhism and Buddhists in the USSR 
(Moscow 1900), together with the now outdated essays covering JWi« 
Studies *<„„„„ (Bombay 1964) and fan-krif Studios Ahroad ( Cultural Forun, 
XV, 1 , New Etc] hi 1972). 

in ,, liuddhological context, however, the pioneer work of , 
j y de ,„„„ ,1 ,-,:,; „i:.,,„„ u, xnddh,^ Sn.dic* in twope and America 
(Varanasi l»7t; off -primed from n* «w«.n. **H.i« VII, Kyoto 19 74)| 
- must be men. toned and recommended as an introductory overview. 
Based or, Windisch's survey and twenty papers by students 
of Wilhelm Ki .„ (Ma, burg) who provided the portraits, reproduced 
from his >-.;,,,,, „■,,;„, ,„,„»■<»: r.Ktalngw (Wiesbaden 1967), the author- 
ess has compiled b i o bi b 1 i ogr aphi es of 126 fellow Indologists, 
with those of F.Weller (Leipzig) and herself (both died 1980) 
being contributed by the Tatter's husband, Dr Wilfried Stache 
(Director of the Max Mueller Bhavan. Bangalore, 1971-80). The 
definition of the field in which they worked is obviously used 
in the widest context . ., include the sum total of Indian cultural 
influence Guy Ion, Central Asia and Transhima 1 aya , but excluding 

'Further India' (i.e. mainland South Kast Asia). Thus, Adolf Bastian 
(18?6-19U5). for example, has been omitted whereas those who today 
would be categorised as Tl beto 1 agist s - H.A.Jaschke, A. von Schief- 
ner, E . Sch I ag i ntwe i t , H.Francke, H.Beckh and R.M.von Nebesky- 
Wo jkowi tz - are included. 

Again obvious candidates for inclusion in this volume have 
been inexplicably omitted: Friedrich Spiegel (1820-1905), Edmund 
Hardy (1B5 2-I904), Edward Muller (1853-1923) and Richard Schmidt 
(1866-1939). Attention should be drawn to the omission of A.Weber's 
pioneer translation of the Dhammapada (in Z.DMG I860) - the only 
fact by which he is remembered by Buddhists today. However, the 
rare treatment given to Max Walleser should be noted; despite 
being one of the greatest Buddhologists of this century, he was 
not honoured with a single official obituary (as discovered by 
the reviewer who, in answer to his request for information, receiv- 
ed negative replies from four sections of Heidelberg University). 
Despite the foregoing the entries are well balanced, informing 
us of the salient features of the subjects' lives, careers, research 
tendencies and outstanding publications. (For the Buddhist special- 
ist, detailed bibliographies are lacking but this reviewer can 
more than remedy this deficiency provided a publisher will accept 
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h - «S or, Buddhism ln tne „„ t ■ , , Germany has dominated th- 
^ Indolcgy by the sheer number „ f qua];fied lnd)vldu<u _ 
-ny, initially, t0 be absorbed hy indigenouK facnii 
^ result tnat many either souBht fiervice ^ w ^ e 



occupy Chairs elsewhere, notaMy fn Brj|ain ^ india 
ISschke, Th.Aufrecht, Th . Go ldst ticker . R.«„ a , 
ler, F.Kielhorn, 



t I. 

n .a. 

it , I' .Max ML] lli;r, G.tiiih- 
A.F.R.Hoernle, j. E „ e , , nR . ,,,„,, v . 1( . y 

,liUfS Qf StrlVlng - d >«" «, .r.pbtc.n, receded wh^ 
enlivens the over.ll account a nd enables u, <„ ,,,, , „r ,. 
Pur Eulng and propagating knowledge: , . W . K . m n e , . „ u( „ , .„„.,. ^ 
texts from Central Asia lo „.„ . „„„ unknijw]| , ^^ . ; ^ 

thirty year devot i on to the Suva r,, apr;i bhas,<n ,,m a su , r a ; ( , ^ ( ^ . / ' 
>"«"«■« project , , Cd7d jndpx , n S(inakMt ^^ ^ Htri -' ; 

" L ' n ; ,S MUr " Ch h ° ae w " b "™^ "--* -h. War; Kl«, ,.Uder,' dv1nr 

- the streets of besieged Bern,, ln , .„ , caching a buBl „ , 

, l -' beL, - r ^-. Ori^.al.,,, hllKh<lnd: „ L , itl prepnr|nr 
to leave Prague before the outbreak ol war d™ed hi 
""nous end in a concentration camp; Mftirsc!l 
whilst attempting to save his wife-. 

The sugary of 'German Indological Studies. Pas, and Presfn , - 
covers all aspects of th. work being conducted in this field and' 

- eifecr, complements IHeter Sch ling ] o f f - E register of universe 
personnel, » M , ^ w ( K U nich 19Bl) . 0ne ntl ,, ^^ ^ 
Hem, Bechen.'s projected survey - lnaoin/Lt! .,„ ,, , „,,„.,,,„.„ „„„„.. .. 
'-"- - scheduled for publication by Franz Steiner Verla* Wies 
bad.-.,, will ever appear. 

" e ;f the laC " ° f dl '""ical marks, somewhat surprising 
in an Indran printer, thl< Mll presented paperback manuat deser 
a w^de circulation. 5 
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